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SEE; The Best THE 
Weekly 
SHE PAUES lencucne | SPHERE: 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, JANUARY 23rd, 


will contain, among iiiany other interesting items, 
A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, 


wae LINE-UP: IN THE 
PAR. EASE. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL VIEW OF THE PRESENT CRISIS. 


No illustvated paper has dealt so fullyas THE SPHERE with the great 
crisis in the East, for during the past few months it has paid specia' uttention 
to the subject and issued four-page illustrated supplements, which form a 
comprehensive yet handy compendium of the issues at stake. These supflements, 
which can still be got at the office, price 6d. each, ave - 

Russia’s Railroad to Manchuria (August 22, 1903). 
Russia's Work in Manchuria (October 31, 1903). 
Korea Described (November 7, 1903). 

Russia and Japan's Fleets compared (January 9 1904). 
The Transformation of Japan (January 16, 1904). 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE: 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 
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RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
(Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINS.) 


HUMPTY DUMPTY. TWICE DAILY, 

At 1.30 and 7,30. 

Dan Leno, Henry Randall, Herbert Campbell, George Bastow, H. J. Ward, Arthur 
Conquest; Marie George, Louise Willis, Ruth Lytton, Ethel Negretti, Grigolatis, &a, 
Se 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


‘(RELE, - VVOODBURYs. (GA LIGE RY, 


NEW BOND STREET, W. 


37) 


EX Hel Bit ONes OF oP CPUs ES 


GROSVENOR THOMAS 


OPENS MONDAY, JANUARY 25th. 


WOODBURY PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHS 


OF 
FAMOUS WORKS BY OLD AND MODERN MASTERS, 
FROM THE 
National Galleries of Great Britain and the Continent, 
FRAMED AND UNFRAMED. 
Illustrated Catalogue Post Free, 


1s. 


THE WOODBURY GALLERY, 37, New Bond Street, W. 


There is appalling Distress in the East End this Winter, and it is 
felt by none so acutely as by the Sick and Suffering, of whom 
there are thousands. 


Last year 6,410 poor sufferers were gratuitously nursed in their 
own homes by 


PLAISTOW NURSES 


Under the direction of SISTER KATHERINE (Miss K. Twining). 


The GLOBE says: “We venture to say that there is no Nursing Institute in 
London so worthy of public support as this body of Plaistow nurses.” 


THE MATERNITY CHARITY AND DISTRICT 
NURSES’ HOME, 


Plaistow, Victoria Docks, and East Ham, 


Although the Charity fulfils the functions of a Hospital it is 
not eligible to participate in King Edward's Hospital Fund. As 
there is NO sure income and upwards of £5,000 is required annually, 


YOUR HELP IS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


Treasurer—COL. ROBT. WILLIAMS, M.P. 
Bankers—WILLIAMS DEACON’'S BANK, Birchin Lane, E.C. 
F. JAMES, Organising Secretary, Nurses’ Home, Howard's Road, Plaistow, E. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY "THE TATLER” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent, 


Devpuine. By Curtis Yorke. 6s. (John Long.) 

Toy Gons. By Percival Pickering. 6s. (John Long.) 

Tue Iron Hanp. By James MacLaren Cobban, 6s. 

T. B. Browne's Directory. Tue Apvertiser's A B C, 1904. 
Browne, Lid.. 163, Queen Victoria Street, E C.) 

Bacon-SHAKESPEARE CALENDAR FOR 1904. With Daily Quotations from Both, 
as. net. (Gay & Bird.) 

Sures anD Suippinc. A Handbook of Popular Nautical Information ; with numerous 
Diagrams, Plans, and Illustrations. Edited by Francis Miltoun. 5s. net. (De /a 
More Press, 298, Regent Street, W.) 

Kinc's Letrers. From the Days of Alfred to the coming of the Tudors. 
King's Classics." 2s. 6d. net. (Dela More Press, 298, Regent Street, W.) 

Sevtr-HELpP FOR THE Poor CLERGY, OR THE DRAINAGE OF RuRAL POPULATIONS: 
What it Involves. 2s. 6d. net. (Elitot Stock.) 


(John Long.) 


tos. 6d. (T. B. 


“The 


Kipnappep. By Alice M. Diehl. 6s. (John Leng.) 
Four Rep Roses. By Sarah Tytler. 6s. (Jchn/ ong.) 
-DevastraTiIon. By Mrs, Coulson Kernahan. 6s. (John Leng.) 
JoHn WIspDEN’s CRICKETERS’ ALMANACK FOR 1904. Edited by Sydney H. 
Pardon. 1s. (21, Cranbourn Steet. W.C.) 
NOW READY. 
VOLUMES I. to X. or 


DB lel See Bed Bede ab evs 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 
Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 


may be had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd. Stamp to cover postage of same. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 

as follows :—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 

OUNCES, Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 


M. Rodin in London.—There was a very fine representa~ 
tion of English social life at the conversazione given by the 
International Society of Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers to 
meet M. Auguste Rodin, the president. Everybody who was 
anybody was at the New Gallery, and M. Rodin was lionised 


M. AUGUSTE RODIN 


Who has just visited England, standing by his famous statue, 
“The Thinker,”’ now on exhibition at the New Gallery 


to the utmost point by artistic and Bohemian London. Mr. 
Joseph Pennell acted as bear-leader for the occasion, although 
why this duty should be assigned to an American artist, how- 
ever distinguished, is certainly rather a mystery. One would 
have thought there were English artists connected with the 
exhibition who would have been equal to the duties in their 
own country. M. Rodin has had an interview with the 
King and he has been dined by a number of representatives 
of literature and art. He has found our climate delightful 
and even our fog beautiful, so that the entente cordiale should 
be more pronounced than ever. 


A Well-known Art Critic—Mr. Joseph Pennell is a very 
clever artist in black and white. His dainty pictures of 
glorified architecture have frequently appeared in the 
Century and other well-known magazines. He is also an 
art critic who has been telling two unpatriotic London 
newspapers for years that the art of our country is a poor 
thing. Naturally several English artists in consequence 
would like to fight a duel with Mr. Pennell, but I believe 
that one has not yet taken place. Mr. Pennell has done 
more than any other critic to make the Whistler and the 
Sargent cults, and thus to give a quite fictitious importance 
to two artists of the unpleasant who have been very much 
the “‘rage”’ of late years. 


French as it is Written.—I wonder who was responsible 
for the catalogue of the International Society ; it cannot be 
described as either English or French. Montmartre is spelt 
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““Montmarte””; accents are treated recklessly—in some 
places omitted, in some added where they are not wanted. 
M. Rodin’s famous piece of sculpture, ‘“‘ Le Penseur,”’ 
which is produced in two forms, is in its larger form given 
as ‘* Le Grand Penseur’’ instead of ‘‘ Le Penseur en grand.” 
M. Rodin had no intention of entitling his picture ‘“‘ The 
Great Thinker’ but merely ‘‘ The Thinker.” Then ‘‘ The 
Sheep Tank” is described as ‘The Sheep Fank,’’ and 
Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen’s name is wrongly spelt, 
although I believe that artist has settled the question by 
removing his picture. But when all is said the Inter- 
national Society has secured a triumph—at least a social 
one—and, so far as M. Rodin and two or three of the 
French artists are concerned, it has secured an artistic 
triumph although if the truth were to be told there is a 
great deal of bad stuff in the galleries, and much which if 
not actually bad is decidedly unpleasant. 


The Latest Form of Dumping.—The prosecution of the 
musical pirates so far from stamping out the trade has 
apparently caused it to increase and multiply. The pirates 
have now added literature to their field of operations. Penny 
editions of popular authors, dumped down from goodness 
knows where, are now. being sold openly in the London 
streets. Last week hawkers were selling in Islington for 
1d. a copy of Kipling’s Barrack-room Ballads and The Adven- 
tures of Sherlock Holmes. The paper and printing were 
villainous, but the text had not been curtailed nor abbre- 
viated. Even the keenest political opponents of Rudyard 
Kipling and Sir Conan Doyle will agree that dumping of 
this sort ought to be suppressed with a very heavy hand. 


Deciphering Hieroglyphics.—A new and interesting pro- 
fession for young women has been discovered by Miss J. 
B. Murray. Miss Murray was at one time an assistant of 
Mr. Flinders Petrie, the well-known Egyptologist, and the 
profession that she has opened up to her sex is the 
translation of Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian - hiero- glyphics. Year by 
year the ex- cavations of the 
buried cities of the East grow 
more numie- rous, and the world’s 
store of in- scribed tablets and 
bricks in- creases. All these 
naturally 
require trans- 
lating, bet 
few are they 
who are able 
to undertake 
the work. 
Miss Murray 
has opened a 
school of 
hieroglyphics 
for women 
and has _is- 
sued a hiero- 
glyphic 
primer, and 
many of her 
pupils both in 
England and 
America can 
now be seen 
in the 
museums 
gravely ab- 
sorbed 
in the 
task of 
trans- = 
lating 
E gyp- 
tian tab- 
lets. 


A NEW PROFESSION FOR WOMEN 


Deciphering inscriptions on table.s and bricks 
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Is Mr. Whitaker Wright a 


Russian Sham Fights.—The recent accidents which occurred 
at a sham fight at Camberley through the use of ball cart- 
ridges reminds me of a proposal that was made some years 
ago by a well-known Russian general. His experience in 


FULL 


; LY RICE NS ty conus 
uncer te HOUSE = 


MANACEMENT. 


TO MAKE LONDON SOBER 


The photograph shows the “ Watermen’s”!Arms in Southwark, the 

first trust public-house which has been opened in London.}) Alcoholic 

drinks are sold just as at an ordinary public-house, but prominence 
is given to tea and coffee urns rather than to bottles and barrels 


the Russo-Turkish War had apparently convinced him that 
the only practical training for soldiers is a baptism of 
fire, which under ordinary conditions no number of army 
manceuvres affords. To remedy this defect in the training 
of a Russian soldier he suggested that at all sham fightsa 
certain number of ball cartridges should be served out to 
the men, and by these means the sham fights would become 
something like real warfare as after the fight there would 
be a genuine list of killed and wounded. 


Very Thin Gold.—Mr. Streeter, the well-known jeweller, 
has done a good service in calling attention to the loose way 
articles are labelled gold nowadays. He tells how, seeing 
advertised a gold brooch for 7s. 6d., he bought it out of 
sheer curiosity and discovered that the gold 
was 24 carat, or practically none at all. 
Among the cheaper jewellers the practice seems 
to be to call anything below g carat “ gold 
cased ’’ or some such term, but Mr, Streeter 
declares that even g carat is far-too low, and 
suggests that nothing below 12 carat should 
be allowed to be labelled gold. 


Fatalistic Japs.—It seems to be the general 
impression that should Japan and Russia come 
to blows the Japanese with their modern battle- 
ships will carry all before them on sea while 
the Russian soldiers will have an equally easy 
victory on land. This impression will probably 
turn out to be a popular delusion. It is impos- 
sible for anyone to forecast the result of a long 
series of military operations. The Japanese 
Army is in one respect absolutely unique. It is 
composed of fatalists armed with modern 
weapons. The fatalists we have had experi- 
ence of in the Arabs and up-to-date weapons 
are not an unknown quantity, but a combina- 
tion of the two is a novelty in warfare. 
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Defendant or a Prisoner? 


Prisoner or Defendant.—I see that in all the newspaper 
reports of the trial Whitaker Wright is spoken of as “the 
defendant ” and not “ the prisoner.’”’ It would be interesting 
to learn which of the two terms is correct ina legal sense. 
Although the venue of the trial was the Law Courts and not 
the Central Criminal Court, Mr. Justice Bigham distinctly 
spoke of the proceedings as a criminal trial, and to the man 
in the street the term, prisoner, certainly seems more correct 
than defendant. In the popular mind a defendant is always 
associated with a civil action, and the word, prisoner, with 
criminal proceedings. The fact that Whitaker Wright is 
allowed out on bail 
is quite outside the 
question. He was 
brought back to 
England under 
arrest, and it is 
certainly contrary 
to English law to 
arrest a defendant 
in a civil action. 


Not Mikado but 
Ten-o.—The ruler 
whom we are ac- 
customed to call 
the Mikado should 
really be styled the 
Ten-o, for that is 
his proper title. It 
is, oddly enough, a 
Chinese word, and 
means ‘‘ Heaven’s 
Highest,”’ a_ title 
which surpasses allthe most grandiloquent European efforts 
such as “ Defender of the Faith,’ “ Most Catholic King,” 
and “Czar of All the Russias.”” The word, Mikado, really 
means “‘ Royal Gate,” and is rather on the same lines as the 
expression ‘‘ Sublime Porte,” which is used indifferently to 
mean the Sultan, his Government, or Turkey in general. 
The original Japanese equivalent for Ten-o is Soumela- 
Mikoto, but the former is universally used, perhaps on 
account of its brevity. The present Ten-o of Japan is the 
21st of his line from Jimmu-Ten-o. 


Russell 
ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET 


Sir Harry Keppel, who died last Sunday 
aged ninety-five 


My First Appearance on the Savoy Stage.—For the first 
time in my life I stood on the Savoy stage on Thursday 
evening where that unmatched succession of artists have 
charmed us for twenty years. The occasion was the invita- 
tion from Mrs. D’Oyly Carte to view the theatre after the 
reconstructions and redecorations. Mrs. Carte received her 
visitors at the door of the dress circle. The stage was 
crowded with old Savoyards, headed by Mr. Gilbert. Miss 
Fortescue, who began her career at the Savoy, was one of 
the early comers, and she met Miss Jessie Bond, Miss 
Leonora Braham, and Miss Rosina Brandram. 


THE FOYER OF THE IROQUOIS THEATRE 


At the top of the stairway to the right occurred the crush which resulted in the greatest loss of life 
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The Chinese in Europe—a Happy Family in Paris. 


A Chinese Diplomat.—Soueng-Pao-Ki, the Chinese Mini- 
ster in Paris, whose photograph I give here, is a clever 


young man of thirty- 
seven and ason of a 
former Chinese Mini- 
ster of Finance. He 
first came into public 
note ten years ago by 
his strong opposition 
to the war with Japan, 
but unfortunately his 
efforts for preserving 
peace were not suc- 
cessful. His young 
son, whose  photo- 
‘graph also appears 
on this page dressed 
in the uniform of 
a French cuirassier, 
although only five 
years old, can speak 
French like a native. 
His name is Yong- 
Che. 


Safety Plans,— 
Among the hundreds 
of suggestions that 
were made after the 
recent Chicago fire 
for securing the 
safety of theatre-goers 
in England the most 
absurd was the pro- 
posal that at the 
beginning of each 
performance everyone 
in the theatre should 
be supplied with a 
plan of the house 
showing the position 
of the exits. Men 
and women who in 
the face of a cry of 
fire can keep suffi- 
ciently cool to follow 
the details of such a 
plan are not likely in 
any case to fall vic- 
tims to ‘panic, which 
is responsible for nine- 
tenths of the lives 
lost in such disasters 
as that in Chicago. 
But in any case very 
few Englishmen have 
heads for either plans 
or maps. A German 
the first day he arrives 
in London can find 
his way from Victoria 
Station to Highbury 
by means of a penny 
map, but it is rarely 
that the bump of 
locality is so strongly 
developed in an En- 
glishman. 


A Stalwart Spen- 
cerian.—The few ordi- 
nary persons who have 
assimilated the Spen- 
cerian philosophy 
would be the last to 
consider the philoso- 
pher’s works meat for 
babes and sucklings. 
Mr. Auberon Herbert 
apparently thinks 
otherwise, for he has 


School at Pangbourne. 


THE CHINESE MINISTER IN PARIS, SOUENG-PAO-KI 


In the upper picture Soueng-Pao-Ki is with his son, aged five years, who is dressed as a 

French cuirassier. The boy has already the easy command of 25,000 Chinese words for 

reading purposes. In the lower picture we see Madame Soueng-Pao-Ki, the Minister's wife, 
with their three daughters and Soueng-Pao-ki's sister 
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just presented a complete set to the library of the Clayesmore 
Mr. Herbert is, of course, a life- 


long Spencerian and 
one of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s executors. 
Some people think 
him eccentric, and 
perhaps he is; but | 
prefer to look upon 
him asan incorrigible 
humorist who mixes 
a great deal of sound 
sense with his riotous 
humour. He lives a 
wild, open-air life 
down in the New 
Forest, where he has 
a wooden house that 
he built himself. His 
menuat meal-times is 
borrowed from the 
Arab and the Scots- 
man, for he revels in 
oatmeal porridge and 
dates and other dried 
fruits, Like most 
vegetarians he is spare 
of flesh, and there is 
something patriarchal 
and prophetic in his 
straggling grey beard 
and poeticeye. Under 
other circumstances 
he might have been 
the bard that blessed 
the false Edward in 
sonorous verse, for he 
has a fine literary gift 
and the temperament 
that comes of Welsh 
descent. 


Brighton Beach.— 
Those who knew 
Brighton Beach a 
quarter of a century 
ago would find it 
difficult to-day to 
identify the ancient 
landmarks, especially 
at the Aquarium end. 
In spite of the new 
groynes and sea walls 
the great stretch of 
shingle that showed 
at low tide in the old 
days is fast disappear- 
ing, and the trippers 
have practically to 
keep to the roadway 
at the eastern beach 
or else go farther 
west. Twenty - five 
years ago it was the 
Hove beach that was 
in danger, but the 
sea wall there seems 
to have stopped the 
erosion — except in 
times of storm—and 
now it is Kemp lown 
that is likely to be 
washed away. Some- 
how the new walls 
are not so picturesque 
as the old wooden 
groynes, and the out- 
look from the ‘ Old 
Ship”’ is not what it 
used to be. 
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The Man with the Most “Friends’—the Liftman on the Tube! 


THE WHITE BOAR IN THE PARIS ZOO 


This is the only specimen to be found in 

any zoological gardens in the world. The 

only other white boar known to exist 
is in a private menagerie 


Motor Cars v. Yachts.—The ever- 
increasing popularity of the motor 
car has had a curious result, and 
one that was never anticipated, in 
bringing down the cost of steam 
yachts and launches. Next season 
there will be a distinct drop in the 
price of steam yachts due to the 
fact that a large number of people 
have relinquished the pleasures of 
cruising on the sea in favour of 
cruising by it without the risk of 
sea-sickness, a malady that does not 
attack the motorist. A correspon- 
dent from the south of Ireland 
informs me that he recently pur- 
_ chased a splendid steam yacht for 
about half the price he would have 
had to pay a year ago for the same 
boat, the reason being that the 
owner of the yacht had taken to 
motoring and had not time to 


A Museum Competition. The municipal autho- 
rities at Hull have hit upon a novel method of 
making a visit to the Hull museum interesting and 
attractive. A number of prizes have been offered to 
the children of different schools for the best essay 
on the subject of a visit to the museum, every 
school having a chance of winning a prize. The 
result of this offer was to fill the museum to over- 
flowing with school children armed with note books 
and pencils, who busily employed themselves in 
getting the material for the essay together. The 
authorities at the British Museum might do worse 
than follow the example set by the men of Hull. 
If they did so what jealousies would arise amongst 
the habitual readers supposing the prize to be open 
to them, and the winner would certainly be accused 
of having ‘“‘ cribbed ’’ his neighbour’s ideas, 


Thousands of Acquaintances.—Some years ago a 
weekly paper started a correspond- 
ence on the question, ‘* How many 
acquaintances have you?’ An ac- 
quaintance for the purposes of dis- 
cussion was defined as a person 
whose name, appearance, and occu- 
pation you knew and to whom you 
would wish good morning or good 
evening when you met. According 
to that correspondence, as far as I 
remember, nobody could claim more 
than 500 acquaintances. That, 
however, was before the days of the . 
Tube, Many of the liftmen on the 
Twopenny Tube know by sight, 
name, and profession from 1,000 to 
1,500 persons, and give a daily 
salute to eachand allof them. The 
length of this acquaintance list is 
not so extraordinary.as it appears 
at first sight. One soon comes to 
recognise men whom one sees every 
morning and evening at about the 
same hour even if they number 
some thousands. The matter of 
names and professions is not so easy, 
but as nearly everybody who travels 
Citywards every morning meets a 
friend in the lift occasionally a 


indulge in the pleasures of the sea THE NEUENHEIMERS fern roilteeveth ieveeand care 
as well, and was only too glad to The old boys of an English school at Heidelberg meet once atti Miccoveritheniamce 
dispose of his yacht at any figure. a year to dine together. Mr. Hassall, one of the ‘old boys,” open can 1n time discov! 


has drawn this menu card 


““The Hempress Club.”—The story of the impostor 
who was showing some ladies over the Temple Church 
and‘pointed out the various tombs as those of Sir Brian 
de Bois Guilbert (the Templar in Ivanhoe) is rivalled by 
this incident ina different walk of life. A young woman 
in a large hat well decorated with feathers, accompanied 
by two young men, stopped outside a large building 
with a brilliantly-lighted entrance not far from Hyde 
Park Corner. ‘ Wot’s this yere club?” she inquired. 
“‘That’s the Hempress Club,” replied one of the men 
confidently. As she moved on she happened to look 
up and very naturally continued, ‘‘ Then why ’ave they 
put Halexandra ’Otel overit ?”’ “‘ Oh,” replied the well- 
informed person in no way abashed, *‘it’sa nime they 
give it—a speeches of charff—’cos Halexandra is Hem- 
press of Hindia.”’ 


A Dead Language.—It is always useful to know some- 
thing of the language of a country in which you are 
travelling if it is only to ask the way when you have lost 
it. An Englishman of the undertaking profession was 
travelling in Italy and he had no knowledge of Italian. 
All went well as long as he was able to keep with- the 
party of personally-conducted tourists, but he lost a train 
and them one day; the result was that he found 
himself alone in a strange hotel with no money. 
The best thing obviously was to leave his luggage 
in pawn and hasten after the party, and so remem- 
bering his epitaphs he said to the host firmly, 
pointing to the luggage, “ Requiescat in pace. Resurgam.” 
The host bowed low and replied at once, “ Si, signor”’ 
(yes, sir). 


and professions of all his clients. 


AS THEY DO IN JAPAN 


Hostess to Dusty Motorist: Thanks, no shake, but . 
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“Merely Mary Ann”—Mr. Zangwill’s Cockney Slavey. 


' SATTRING ER QIN, Recconccecccntinccncnnsnscanccscccnssnonsenbonscconcnasacanacnsseccsasens” 
~* ond 


Byrn 


The adaptation of Mr. Zangwill's pathetic story, ‘Merely Mary Ann,” at the Garden Theatre, New York, has met with a great success. Miss Eleanor 
Robson plays the part of Mary Ann, the smutty-faced little slavey. Miss Robson is not a Cockney, however, as Mary Ann really was, but speaks, we are 
told, with a blending of Yorkshire and Tipperary 
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Where Did Admiral Nelson Die ?—A New Discovery. 


Where Nelson Fell.—I suppose everyone has 
heard the story of the old lady who was taken 
over the Victory and shown the spot where it 
was reported that the great. admiral met his 
death. ‘‘ It was here, madam,” said one of the 
sailors, ‘that Nelson fell.” ‘‘I don’t wonder,” 
was the reply, “I very nearly fell myself.” It 
now appears that it was not at the spot usually 
assigned as the place of death that Nelson 
actually died; it was close against one of the 
huge ribs of the ship a little further forward 
where the admiral expired. This place is now 
to be railed round and it will be lighted by 
electricity, for which a store battery is to be 
placed on board. The old Victory is undergoing 
a thorough refit. The photograph given here 

shows the spot at which visitors to the 
Victory for nearly one hundred years 
have gazed, where it was 
reported that Lord 
Nelson died. 


WHERE NELSON IS SUPPOSED TO HAVE DIED 


This is the place on the Victory which has been shown to thousands of visitors 
for the past hundred years as the spot where Nelson breathed his last. 
Evidence has now come to light proving that he actually died in 

quite a different part of the vessel 


Relics of Admiralty.—For the 
present Lord Spencer 

is making Al- 

thorp his 


eae 


NEW YORK'S 
“REVOLVING QUICK- 
LUNCH BAR 


A New York restaurant is installing a 
revolving quick-lunch bar. About a long, 
narrow counter piled with food an endless chain of 
chairs revolves in an oval. The customers seated on these 
chairs snatch up the food and drink they want as they revolve. 
The chairs move at the rate of 30 ft. a minute. ‘The customer seats 
himself in a chair at the door and in four minutes he makes a com- 
plete revolution. At the end of this time it is supposed he will be 
through his luncheon; if not he is permitted to make another 
revolution 


headquarters 
after a short stay 
at North Creake, a 
little shooting box he has 
near Fakenham in Norfolk. He 
: bad only a small family party at North 
bee erste \ peel Creake for the Christmas week. Spencer 
: House is let and, I believe, his villa at St. Leonards 
is to be sold, if it has not already been disposed of. He has 
a great affection for Althorp, which has been his hunting centre for 
years, and it is likely now to see more of himthan ever. At Althorp 
he has a couple of most interesting souvenirs of his term as First 
Lord of the Admiralty ; thes¢ are summer houses at least a century 
old which once adorned the Admiralty gardens. They were to have 
been pulled down to make way for new buildings, and when Lord 
Spencer heard of this he at once bought them for his own park. 
One is said to be built of the timbers of famous men-of-war of the 
most stirring period in our history. 


Eclipse of the Stars.—There is a manager in New York—a brute, 
of course—who has broken with the traditions of grand opera and 
actually started a season at the Metropolitan Opera House without 
engaging a single one of the recognised stars. These proved too 


AN INTERESTING ALBUM exacting in the matter of salaries and stipulations, so the phlegmatic 
This work was prepared by Mr. N. W. Apperley, private secretary to Herr Conried simply threw them over and engaged younger aspi- 
ae eparetmnaet By app dert rues i Pe apa oenee rants at half their salaries with conditions prescribed by himself. 
Ireland. It includes reproductions of pictures in the illustrated papers he Strangest part of the business is that the New York public do 
as well as original drawings of Sphere pictures. The work is in. four not notice the difference. People gush about the new names just as 
volumes magnificently bound in Levant morocco, and each volume they did about the old. This confirms my view that there is an 
mgesures ase pn yytopiine. ( 1titas) bean Donnd By ki vere ga sone astonishing amount of talent lying loose in the world only waiting 


under the direction and in co-operation with the book department of 
the Army and Navy Co-operative Society, 105, Victoria Street, S.W. 


for opportunity to call it forth. 
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A New Suggestion for Utilising the Treasure-hunters. 


freasure - seeking.—It is an age of treasure - hunting, 
Recently the shareholders in a public company ‘met to 
consider the question of raising more capital in order to 
carry on treasure-seeking operations in a lake in Columbia, 
where vast quantities of gold ornaments and other valuables 
are said to be sunk in its waters. If the treasure hiding and 
seeking craze continues we shall 
soon have limited liability com- 


The Oldest Naval Officer.—According to a Russian journal 


‘there is an officer serving in the Russian naval depot at 
Port: Arthur who has reached the age of 105 and has a clear 


recollection of the Napoleonic invasion. He is stated to 
have expressed a great desire to'see another fight before he 
dies, and the recent development of affairs seems likely to 

afford him the gratification of his 


panies formed for the transaction 
of such business in this country. 
The enterprising burglar also can 
always explain that he was simply 
employed in following up clues. 


A New Use for Treasure- 
hunters. —The weird adventures 
of the treasure-hunters. with ‘ 
which the editors of. most of 
our morning papers have lately 
been regaling us for the most 
part make dull reading, but 
why should not the municipal 
authorities make use of this 
treasure-hunting craze? These 
seekers, as far as I can gather, 
often work with a will all day 
and all night. It would be.an 
excellent idea if those who are 
responsible for our road-breaking 
operations were to bury a tube 
of sovereigns in some thorough- 
fare which they propose to attack. 
The gold-seekers would certainly 
work more expeditiously than 
the paid hands, and. we should be 
spared the sight of watching the 
British workman leisurely smok- 


wish, though why a. man of 105 
should want to see his country 
involved in war is difficult 
to understand. Evidently the 
weight of years has not quelled 
the fighting ardour of this hoary 
warrior, though he may perhaps 
feel hopeful that there is no 
Napoleon in the Japanese Army. 


Many Happy Returns to—/anw- 
ary 20: Lady Dalkeith ; Lord Dun- 
boyne, 1844; Lord Haddo, 1879; 
Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, 1866. 
January 21; King of Norway and 
Sweden, 1829; Lord Percy, 1871; 
Lord Vivian, 1878; General Sir 
Archibald Alison, 1826. January 
22); Prince Christian, 1831; Lord 
Ventry, 1828; Lord Northbrook, 
1826, Mr. Maurice Hewlett, 18617. 
January 23; Sir William Bread- 
bent, 1835; Sir Arthur Charles, 
7839, General Sir John Chetham 
McLeod, 1831. January 24: Miss 
Beatrice Harraden; Lord Ferrers, 
1847; Lord Dillon, 1844 ; Lord Ala- 
stair Sutherland - Leveson - Gower, 
1890. January 25: Lord Lonsdale, 


ing his pipe while we are brought 
to a standstill by the earthworks 
with which he has surrounded 
himself. 


Mr. 
Ames's clever book, 


THE HERO OF THE HOUR IN CARICATURE 


Chamberlain as Napoleon as presented-in» Mrs. Ernest 
“The Great Crusade: an Alphabet for 
Everybody” (Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) 


1857 ; Lord Ebury, 1834; Admiral 
Sir John Arbuthnot Fisher, 1841, 
January 26: Lord Annesley, 1831 ; 
Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, 1837. 


HOW THE JAPANESE ‘ARTISTS WILL SKETCH THE WAR IF 


IT COMES 


This sketch was made by a Japanese artist during the riots at Barcelona some time ago 
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THE CRISIS IN THE FAR EAST—THE RUSSIANS 
A Party of Peasants Singing War Songs. 
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THE CRISIS IN THE FAR EAST—THE JAPS 
The Geisha Girls they will Leave Behind them. 


“The mission of the geisha is to make hte merry; her whole education is to that end. She can dance, sing, and play on all sorts of instruments."—Mr. C .L. Brownell in 
The Heart of Japan 


“The geisha are not always beautiful but they are always elegant and clever. They are the best-dressed women in Japan.'"—Mr. Douglas Sladen in Queer Things about Japan 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


e are all familiar with the pathetic parable by which 
Nathan the prophet brought home the sense not 
merely of his crime but of the intense meanness of his 
action to King David ‘‘in the matter of Uriah the Hittite.” 
And no doubt we are all of us righteously indignant with 
the rich man who took the poor man’s one ewe lamb to 
furnish a feast for his friend. Yet quite a number of wealthy 
and worthy, even (in their way) kind and beneficent, people 
are apt to rival David’s meanness if they fail to add the 
picturesque elements of crime to their extortion. 


iPass are hospitable noblemen and gentlemen who enter- 

tain large parties at town or country houses merely 
out of friendship and social duty. There are others who 
are constantly getting up amusements, concerts, and other 
functions for deserving charities. For these entertainments 
they require professional assistance, for to be dependent on 
amateurs alone is generally disastrous. The work of the 
professionals is if anything harder than in their ordinary 
engagements,’ for they have to work for and with the 
amateurs and disguise their inexperience as much as possible. 
Yet unless the professional is quite of the first rank the 
giver of the entertainment seems to have a rooted conviction 
that the honour of helping him, or more usually her, is 
sufficient reward for any amount of work, and that the 
payment of travelling expenses and other out-of-pocket 
amounts is the extreme height of generosity. 


ee misfortune is that too many of the professionals play 

into the hands of these harpy hostesses. The artistic 
nature is too apt to ignore business considerations and give 
its work, in the better men, out of good nature and 
generosity ; in the lower grades of character, out of snobbish 
deference or a craving for cheap flattery. It is astonishing 
how rank and wealth and social standing overawe the 
average struggling professional. He thinks that if Lady 
Skinflint works him hard for a night in accompanying her 
aristocratic friends in their songs, or playing classical music 
to cover their conversation, he will get such an advertise- 
ment and, perhaps, so many engagements. He is right to 
a certain extent. Lady Skinflint is grateful to him, but her 
gratitude is disastrous. She and her friends know the 
obliging professional as somebody who will give his work for 
nothing, and he will be offered any number of engagements 
on these terms. If he suggests that he cannot afford to work 
gratis the Skinflint connections and influence will be used 
to boycott him. If he had refused in the first instance on 
some plausible pretext Lady S. would have forgotten him 
and conferred her ruinous patronage on some weaker or less 
experienced professional ; having yielded once he is expected 
to yield always, and regarded as an ungrateful wretch when 
prudence or hunger at last puts astop to his unpaid labours. 


t is ladies of rank and otherwise who are the most active 
in collecting professionals and the most shamelessly 
mean in leaving them unrewarded. The fundamental defect 
of the average female mind is its dulness to considerations 
of general justice and fairness just as the chief defect of the 
average male mind is its readiness to condone coarseness of 
mind and morality. Most women expect in their hearts to 
get something for nothing; that is why they are so easily 
drawn into promising investments, lotteries, all sorts of 
specious plans and situations in which they commonly get 
nothing for something. Justice to them is a merely relative 
matter, which sometimes means that it is reserved for 
relatives. The hostess or organiser of an entertainment who 
would feel disgraced if her concert or party fell below her 
standard of excellence would feel not a pang of conscience 
if all the professionals who assisted her not only worked for 
nothing but paid their own expenses. She could spend all 
the more on her flowers or her supper, for florists and 
caterers are professionals who cannot be made to see their 
duty to society, and will charge the noble and wealthy, if 
anything, more for the same article than they exact from the 
professional and trading branches of the middle class; that 
is, if the florists and caterers are well-known firms in a large 
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By Adrian Ross. 


way of business, and if small they cannot afford to give 


goods for social advertisement. 
TN retail tradesman has to pay money for his wares; he 
must have money for them or hecannot goon. Buta 
musician does not pay out cash for the pieces he executes; if he © 
works for nothing he has sacrificed an hour or two for which, 
very possibly, he would have found no paying employment. 
Hence the hostess or organiser who exploits him may not 
unnaturally think that he can sit down to the piano or stand 
up with the violin and do for his mere expenses what all 
her amateur musical friends will do for nothing but compli- 
ments. The musician himself is apt to yield too much to 
this confusion of mind and regard himself as alternately 
amateur and professional. The result is the same as in the 
familiar refutation of bimetallism. The cheaper capacity 
usurps the field of the more expens.ve just as the cheaper 
metal drives out the dearer and the token coin replaces the 
standard. 


t will not do. Every man who has any occupation must 
settle whether he will carry it on for love or for money. 
If he seesaws between the two he is lost. If he is dependent 
on his musical or histrionic talents for a living he must not 
allow people to think that he can be got to exercise his 
faculties free. If he wants to be generous to a charity let 
him exact his fee and send it wholly or in part to the 
charity he has performed for. If he is willing to work 
cheaply for a lady of position in return for advertisement or 
recommendation let him exact his fee and repay it as 
commission in case any new engagements follow frcm his 
performance. But let him as he values his self-respect 
enter on no engagement without a definite understanding in 
writing or before witnesses on the money question. 


pte hospitable rich are not to be trusted within reach of 

the poor professional’s one ewe lamb, his artistic 
ability. They will hack it up into cutlets for their guests 
or make soup of the bones for charitable purposes and think 
themselves generous in providing paper frills for the cutlets 
and lending an artistic tureen for the soup. And the 
charitable and beneficent will offer the lamb up in some 
temple with even less remorse ; in fact, with a glow of pious 
pride. They have this additional excuse that they could 
not personally afford to pay market rates and do not care 
to take the money out of the funds in their hands. Still 
there is a cutting text about “robbery for burnt offering ”’ 
which might be present in men’s minds more than it is, 
The poor professional, too poor to dare to offend anybody 
with influence and making himself poorer by expenditure 
on clothes and cab fares, is a more pathetic figure than 
even the needy man who subscribes to the charity out of his 
need, for he is contributing against his will—perhaps to 
help unemployed skilled workmen who earned better pay 
than he and had not to keep up appearances, perhaps to 
provide for the wife and children of an actor or artist who 
drank himself to death on ten times the musician’s income. 


“ Will you walk into my mansion?” said the duchess to the pro. 
“Tm having a house party of the nicest folks I know. 

I want you just to stay with us, to sing, perhaps recite, 

And get a little playlet up and act in it at night. 


“A clever young musician, too, I wish that you could bring 
To stay here and accompany the ladies when they s'ng, 
Compose a little music for a sort of fairy play, 
And help us with the dances— and of course you know we pay.” 


The pro, and the musician sought the mansion of her lord, 
They ordered suits and shirts and ties to grace the festive board, 
They acted, played, and sang all day from noon to two a.m. ; 
Whenever things were getting slow the hostess called on them, 


They tipped the servants and they left exhausted, worn, and wan; 

‘The duchess thanked them much and said she’d send a letter cn. 

But when it came they groaned a groan and laughed a bitter 
laugh, 

For out there dropped a cheque for just—a guinea and a half, 
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SLIGHTLY MIXED 


Old Lady: My poor man, where did you learn that hymn tune? 
Melodious Mike: You see, lady, | used to play the amonia in church, but | ‘ad to give it up ’cos | lost me breath, and now | play the vinolia 
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MARJORIE 


A Short Story. 


By Jennings Carmichael. 


t was stocking morning, Marjorie’s black day, which seemed to 
return each week with such disconcerting swiftness. Drearily 
the girl looked at the rows of “legs” laid out in pairs on the dining- 
room table. There were all sorts and sizes, from the twins’ small 
socks to Aunt Sarah’s long, lean stockings, so absurdly suggestive 
of herself. Marjorie knew exactly what repairs that dismal collection 
would demand of her. She did not require to look for the holes 
bored by the restless toes of the twins nor for the “snarl” of step 
ladders which cheerfully ran up and down the thin legs of nine-year- 
old Josey. As a matter of course Dick’s tops would be ‘clawed 
off ”—dapper little Dick, who had spent the greater part of his short 
life in pulling up his socks. As for father and Jack, their heels were 
certain to present yawning gaps. Marjorie’s small hand ached each 
week as she filled in those holes with the fine darning that was to 
pass Aunt Sarah’s spectacled eyes. 

It was a distinct disadvantage to be the eldest girl in a family 
of six, particularly when thrift is necessarily the watchword of the 
household. Marjorie could remember the time when stockings were 
discarded before anything like a “ holey” stage was arrived at. 
There were no knickers to patch in those halcyon days nor faded 
frocks to turn, for father had been a rich man and the girl was 
reared in a luxury which contrasted sharply with the poverty of their 
present lot. 

Marjorie sighed as she seized Jack’s socks and began that 
elaboration of threads which is perhaps the most uninteresting form 
of needlework. The girl’s thoughts travelled back as she worked to 
the terrible hour when her father found himself ruined by a most 
trusted friend. She recalled Lawyer Thorpe’s genial, laughing face 
and cheery voice and marvelled how so attractive a personality 
could mask an utterly heartless and dishonest nature. For the 
sunny-faced family lawyer had misappropriated her father’s entire 
fortune and escaped punishment by successfully absconding to 
America. This all happened years before when Marjorie was 
wearing Kate Greenaway frocks and had nothing to do but look 
pretty and enjoy herself. 

Since that time how much had happened !} The dear mother 
battling vainly against the crushing trouble of an absolutely 
dislocated life passed away at the birth of the twin boys leaving a 
household paralysed with helpless grief and dismay. 

This was when Aunt Sarah appeared on the scene. With sharp 
eyes softened by difficult tears and angles subdued by sympathy she 
took up the reins left by the tired hands of the dead mother. From 
that hour Aunt Sarah was the controlling spirit in her brother’s 
home, Her aggressive practicability soon made order out of the 
pathetic chaos left by Mrs. Dearsley’s death. 

And now the babies were schoolboys and Marjorie was a grave- 
eyed girl of eighteen with an incurable aversion to stocking darning 
and a great hunger for happiness. 

Outside in the old-fashioned garden the sun was shining with all 
the glory of an Australian spring day. Through the open windows 
came the scent of jonquils and wallflowers and the sweet breath of 
violets that ran wild round the unkept flower beds. Marjorie could 
not resist the charm of taking her work out on to the verandah, 
slipping an old blue sun bonnet over her blonde head to protect it 
from the sun. She made a winsome picture in spite of the washed- 
out print frock belted to her girlish figure by a band of faded ribbon 
and the hint of worn slippers peeping beneath its hem. The nodding 
sprays of glory roses climbing on the verandah were not fresher and 
sweeter than Marjorie Dearsley’s soft face as she bent over her work, 
the long needle glancing nimbly in the sun, her red fips parted as 
she crooned a song which the sunlight had roused in her heart. 

There was a creak of the old gate that hung crazily on its hinges 
and the ring of a firm step walking up the pathway. 

That was jack coming home to dinner. Marjorie did not trouble 
to verify the supposition. 

“Your socks took me a whole hour to darn, Jack Dearsley,” she 
cried in a shrill, sisterly treble. ‘*1’ll thank you to save up for some 
new ones.” 

Marjorie waited for her brother’s retort, for what could one 
expect but “cheek” from six-feet-two? But no answer came, and 
the girl turned, stocking and needle poised in her hands, to meet the 
smiling eyes of an absolutely strange young man. 

“ Have I been directed correctly ?” he asked after an exclamation 
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of apology. ‘‘Is this Mr. John Dearsley’s house? I have a letter 
of introduction to him.’ The stranger bared his head with a frank 
and kindly smile, while Marjorie’s cheeks went pink with a conscious- 
ness of her old frock and rubbed shoes. “ Yes, this is Mr. Dearsley’s,” 
she said shyly. ‘‘ Papa is not at home just now but you can see his 
sister, Aunt Sarah, if you will come inside.” 

“T—l am afraid I am disturbing you, Miss Dearsley,” apologised 
the stranger. 

“‘Oh, it is of no importance whatever,” Majorie returned, rolling 
up her work with a careless alacrity that was meant to dodge the 
newcomer’s observant eyes. Gathering her stockings in her 
arms she demurely prepared to lead the way indoors. But her 
sun bonnet caught in a vagrant wisp of glory rose, and the stranger 
hastened to release it, receiving as reward a full view of a charming 
girlish face and the most winsome blue eyes imaginable. 

Marjorie lost her load in the contretemps, and the twins’ socks 
and Aunt Sarah’s long stockings flew broadcast in company with 
Josey’s undarned ‘‘ladders” and the unrepaired heels of John 
Dearsley the elder. The stranger joined in the scramble to recover 
them and insisted on carrying the lot indoors, to Marjorie’s mingled 
chagrin and amusement. 

Aunt Sarah was met on the threshold, her sleeves rolled high on 
her skinny arms, a streak of flour subduing the red-brown of her 
prominent nose. She eyed the new arrival with the direct, un- 
modified glance which penetrated even the densest personality like 
a gimlet. 

“This gentleman wants to see papa,’ exclaimed Marjorie, 
relieving their guest of the family stockings. 

“My name is Warrington,” the young man said with a deferen- 
tial air that mollified Aunt Sarah in spite of herself. “I am anxious 
to present a letter of introduction to your brother, madam, but will 
call again if the time is inopportune.” 

“He will be in to dinner presently,” Miss Dearsley answered in 
her curt, edged voice. ‘‘ You had better join us, Mr.—Mr. War- 
rington. Jack !” to the tall nephew who had just entered through 
the open hall door, “take this gentleman to your room. He will 
join us at—at lunch.” : 

Aunt Sarah brought the last word out with a jerk. Of course a 
young “swell” like this stranger knew nothing of the vulgarity of 
a mid-day dinner. 

Mr. Warrington’s letter of introduction proved to be from an old 
friend of Mr. Dearsley’s, and he insisted on the young man staying 
with them for a few days. Warrington was not slow in accepting 
the invitation in spite of the shabby surroundings and homely fare 
which was all his host could offer. 

Before he had been three days in the house, however, the 
stranger’s sunny smile became less frequent, and an anxious look 
settled on his face, particularly when he encountered Marjorie’s 
sweet, forget-me-not eyes. She was the only member of the family 
of whom he saw a good deal during the golden Australian days 
which were destined to live for ever in his memory. The children 
were at school, Mr. Dearsley and Jack at “ business,” and Aunt 
Sarah absorbed in the worry of a new and unusually refractory maid 
of all work. Certainly there were hours when Marjorie was lost to 
sight in the performing of her endless domestic duties. Still, he 
could help her to feed the fowls or gather flowers for the cheap, 
wide-mouthed jars which were stuck in odd corners of the low, old- 
fashioned rooms, transforming their homeliness with the ineffable 
beauty of blossom and leaf. 

Before very long Warrington found his life narrowed down to 
one desire, namely, to get a glimpse of a girl’s figure in a washed-out 
frock, crowned with a hideous, wide-flapped sun bonnet which had 
been blue in a remote period of.its existence. It was not a very 
gracious setting for Marjorie Dearsley’s beauty, still Warrington 
learnt to regard both gown and bonnet as eminently satisfactory, 
for the wearer had become dear to him with the intimate dearness 
which absorbs all accessories. He was only conscious of the rose- 
leaf face and graceful form—the impossible frock and head-gear 
were included in the halo of Marjorie. 

And Marjorie ? Well, she liked Mr. Warrington’s adoring grey eyes, 
and found his company in garden and fowl yard a pleasing break to 
the monotony of her existence. The thought of anything more did 
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The Crisis in the Far East--the Mikado of Japan. 
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This portrait, by a Japanese artist, of the Mikado shows the Emperor in the uniform of Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese Army and seated upon a 
charger which supports itself partly upon Manchuria, Mongolia, and Formosa. One leg rests upon Formosa, gained by the Japs after the war of 1895. In 
the original print the islands are coloured pink as are the Japanese islands. The Mikado, whose name is Mutsuhito, was born in 1852 
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not occur to her. She had somehow made up her mind to indefinite 
years of helping Aunt Sarah, endless months of stocking darning 
and knicker patching, rearing fowls, or gathering the flowers which 
constituted the one pleasure in their poverty-haunted lives. 

The days slipped by until the first week had passed and a second 
was nearing its close, still the stranger gave no hint of taking his 
departure. Aunt Sarah began to sniff ominously in response to his 
courteous ‘Good mornings” and suffered many inhospitable mis- 
givings regarding the inroads made in her housekeeping money, for 
a guest must be catered for extravagantly at whatever sacrifice. 
Mr. Warrington had not been reared in a school of domestic 
economy, and never dreamed that his presence at the Dearsleys’ 
modest board upset his hostess’s close and anxious housekeeping. 

But the day came at last when he spoke of his departure, ae 
possibly by an acidulated hint from Aunt Sarah. 

Warrington followed Marjorie into the garden, where she was 
engaged cutting the green throats of scores of daffodils growing wild 


against the tilted 
fence. She was 
kneeling beside a 


native rush basket 
filling it with un- 
sparing hands, for 
the flowers ran ina 
riot of gold right 
along to the end of 
the garden. Mar- 
jorie had discarded 
her faded frock this 
morning for a white 
muslin with leaf- 
green ribbons at 
throat and wrists, 
while the sun bon- 
net was replaced by 
a large straw hat 


twisted about with 
poppies. Marjorie 
paused with her 


hands full of daffo- 
dils and looked up 
to meet Warring- 
ton’s eyes. Her 
face flamed softly 
under his glance, 
then grew white as 
she read a shadow 
of tragedy in the 


down-bent, appeal- 
ing face. 
“Ts anything 


wrong?” the girl 
asked, —_ unsteadily 
rising to her feet 
and involuntarily 
putting out her 
hand. 

He took it and 
raised it to his lips 
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—my mother—saying he owed your father a large sum of money, 
out of which he had defrauded him. He left the amount to him 
with accumulated interest in his will, and I was charged with the 
duty of seeing your father and getting the money safely into his 
hands.” 

Warrington paused and the words stuck hard in his throat. 

“Tam ashamed that kin of mine should have been so black a 
scoundrel,” he said with difficulty. “ A hundred times more ashamed 
since I have learned to respect the man he wronged and to worship 
his child.” 

Marjorie had grown white to the lips, her eyes flamed with the 
memory of intolerable sufferings. 

“He killed my darling mother !” she cried, covering her face 
with her hands. ‘‘All the money can never give her back to papa 
—to us all!” 

“Ts this wickedness of another to come between our lives, 
Marjorie?” Warrington asked, his heart torn at the sight of her 
distress. 

“T have done 
my best to right the 
wrong, dear, and 
your father’s for- 
tune will soon be 
more than restored 
to him.” 

“Why did you 
not speak before ?” 
Marjorie asked, 
drying her tears as 
she realised what 
this meant to her 
father—the dear old 
dad who had been 
forced to work for 
a pittance to keep 
them provided with 
bread and butter. 

“T fell in love 
with you, dear, the 
first moment I saw 
you sitting on the 
verandah, and I 
determined to try 
and win your love 
before disclosing my 
identity.” Warring- 
ton paused to take 
a long look at his 
companion’s 
averted face. “ Had 
you known from the 
first I was William 
Thorpe’s nephew 
you — you might 
possibly have re- 
garded me _ with 
aversion.” 

Marjorie’s eyes 
fell, and she fidgeted 
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—the dear little nervously with the 

brown hand stained 2 : flowers. in her 
: A an idea riumphal return 

with the green life = hand. 

Ofmethe gathered NECESSITY THE MOTHER OF INVENTION “We must hurry 

flowers. to tell papa of your 


“Marjorie, I 
crossed the sea to do a duty to your father, and I have been all this 
time making up my mind to fulfil it.” 

“Why? What do you mean?” Marjorie faltered, hardly con- 
scious that Warrington had drawn her closely to him and his breath 
was warm on her cheek. 

“1 love you, Marjorie, and I am a coward.” 

His face bent lower until his lips had closed on hers, and he was 
raining passionate kisses on brow and cheek and throat in an 
abandonment of despairing love. 

“* Marjorie, will you be my wife?” he whispered hoarsely. 
“Will you be my wife when I tell you I am nephew to the man who 
ruined your father ?” 

The girl shrank involuntarily in his embrace, and the daffodils 
were bruised in her tightened grasp, Warrington allowed her to 
withdraw herself and spoke in rapid, feverish tones, a curious boyish 
note of appeal in every word. 

“My uncle, William Thorpe, died some weeks ago in Chicago, 


and just before his death he wrote a letter of confession to his sister 
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wonderful _ news,” 
she said at length, the blush in her cheeks betraying her 'con- 
sciousness of his gaze. 

“Dear, may I not know my fate now?” Warrington urged, 
daring once more to take possession of the slim, girlish figure. 
Marjorie sighed, but she yielded herself to his impassioned embrace. 

‘“*T suppose I ought to hate you as a moral duty,” she suggested, 
her eyes a love-in-the-mist of smiles and tears. 

“T thank you for what you have done for me, Warrington,” 
John Dearsley said very quietly when the momentous news of his 
recovered fortune was gently broken to him. ‘I have long cherished 
an undying bitterness against your uncle, William Thorpe, but he 
has made what reparation he could, and I—I may one day learn to 
forgive him.” 

“No more lawyers for me,” snapped Aunt Sarah, wiping her 
spectacles and controlling her first attempt at hysterics. 

“Put your money in solid Three per Cents., John, and treat every 
man as a rogue till you find him honest.” 
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THE CHURCH ARMY’S BANQUET : 
To the London Poor at the Marylebone Baths. 


Nearly 500 poor people, whose united ages totalled about 30,000 years, enjoyed recently the Christmas fare provided at the Marylebone Baths by the 
Church Army. The Duke and Duchess of Fife spent over an hour going from table to table among the humble guests. A portion of plum pudding which 
had been placed before an old woman was taken up to the platform, and her Royal Highness tasted it. The plate was then replaced and the pudding eaten 
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THE CHILDREN OF BONNIE SCOTLAND 
At the Lord Provost of Edinburgh’s Ball. 


THE MISSES AND MASTER JACK NICHOLSON MISS ELSIE McGREGOR AND MASTER DONALD McGREGOR 
As a Field Poppy, Little Forget-me-Not, and El Marquis de Cerro Aligne As Little Bo-Peep and Little Lord Fauntleroy 


MISS MAY TOUGH AND MISS EVELYN TOUGH MISS ESME AND MASTER RAY HERRING 
Asan Autumn Sunset and a Grey Summer Morning As Swedish Peasants 


Photographed by Horsburgh by electric light during the progress of the ball 
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Sir Robert and Lady Cranston 


Entertain the Bairns. 


MISS ELSIE PENTLAND 


As a Bonbon 


MISS NELLIE ANDAS 


MASTER HERBERT HENNEY 


As. Touchstone 


As Little Bo-Peep 


MISS MAY LOUISE RODGER 
As a May Queen 


MISS MAY DYER 


As an Italian Dancing Girl 


MISS BARBARA YOUNGER 


As a Summer Shower 


MISS ALEXANDRINA RODGER MISS SYDNEY EASTERBROOK MISS MONA TORRANCE 
As a Silver Queen As La Reine du Pays Bleu As a Calendar 
Photographed by Horsburgh by electric light during the progress of the ball 
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SOCIETY 


IN TOWN AND 


Week by Week. 


COUNTRY 


Engagements and Weddings.—The newest 
fiancée is Miss Alex Fellowes, eldest daughter 
of Lord and Lady De Ramsey and first cousin 
to the Duke of Marlborough. A member of 
a very large family, her mother having been 
a Churchill, Miss Fellowes is also about to 
enter. a large family, her fiancé being the 
Hon, Ferdinand Stanley, a son of the Earl of 
Derby. Another son of Lord Derby was 
married this winter to Lady Beatrix Taylour, 
sister of the Marquis of Headfort, so this will 
be the second wedding in the Stanley family 
within a short time. The old adage is that 
one wedding makes many, and in addition to 
the case in point it is noticeable that Lady 
Alexander Paget’s two daughters 
were engaged in quick succession 
and Mrs. George Coats’s pair of 
débutante daughters have become 
fiancées one after the other. 
Miss Alex Fellowes, who is a god- 
daughter of the Queen, is one of 
the most popular girls in society ; 
her next sister is just out, whilst 
the other two are not yet grown 
up. Miss Fellowes’s many cousins 
include the young Duke of Rox- 
burghe, Mr. Dudley Marjoribanks, 
Lord Wimborne’s sons and 
daughters, Mr. Winston and Mr. 
Jack Churchill, and the children 
of Lady Sarah Wilson and 
Countess Howe. Some of her 
first cousins represent the best 
partis of recent seasons from the 
point of view of position if not all 
equally wealthy. Mr. Ivor Guest 
and Mr. Dudley Marjoribanks are 
both recent bridegrooms, whilst 
the Duke of Roxburghe is perhaps 
the most notable of the bride- 
grooms of 1903. A wedding in 
the Churchill family (to which 
Miss Fellowes belongs through 
her mother) always means a great 
gathering of the clans. It is 
somewhat of a coincidence that in 
the peerage the Earl of Derby’s 
family figures directly after that of 
Baron De Ramsey. 


A Cricketer’s Engagement.— 
The Rev. Lionel Ford, whose 
engagement to Miss Talbot, Y 
daughter of the Bishop of Rochester, has 
just been announced, comes of a family 
of schoolmasters and cricketers. Of the eight 
brothers who were in the Repton eleven six 
went to Cambridge, and three of the six got a 
first class while the other three got blues. It 
was only in accordance with the fitness of 
things that Mr. Ford, who was for many 
years an assistant master at Eton, should 
have become head master of Repton, as for a 
period extending over twenty years the school 
list always contained at least one Ford. 


Gone to India.—Lady Katherine Brand, 
the fair-haired, blue-eyed daughter of the 
Duchess of Buccleuch, has gone out to India 


Lord and Lady Warwick. 


with her husband, Major Brand, but I under- 
stand she does not intend to make a long stay 
there. She will probably return some time 
next year as she is anxious to select a home 
school for the elder of her two boys, though 
he is now only three years old. Major Brand 
has been in the roth Hussars since 1889 and 
was a particular friend of the Duke of Clarence 
down to the death of that unfortunate prince 
in 1892. His brevet-majority was won by 
hard service in South Africa, and the death 
of Lord William Bentinck not long ago gave 
him the substantive step. Connected with 
the Duke of Buccleuch by marriage and with 
the Duke of Devonshire by descent the major 


LORD HELMSLEY 


Who was married yesterday to Lady Marjorie Greville, only daughter of 
Lord Helmsley is the Earl of Feversham’s 


grandson and heir 


shares the blood of John Hampden, the patriot 
of the Revolution, and if he lives long enough 
will be himself Viscount Hampden of Glynde. 


The Holly Ball.—The Pavilion at Brighton 
was last week the scene of the annual holly 
ball, which was again a marked success and 
there appeared to be-no lack of dancing men ; 
indeed, there were several men present who 
when in town make a point of never danc- 
ing, but invigorated, perhaps, by the sea 
breezes on this occasion danced every item on 
the programme with great zest. Miss Violet 
Beauchamp, who was staying with Lady Dor- 
chester, was one of the prettiest girls in the 
room and was greatly admired. 
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Society in Cairo.—Now is the height of 
the season in Cairo when the ‘‘ hotel ball,” 
now become so popular, the musical pro- 
menade, and the receptions at the British 
agency are attended by persons who but a 
short time back were to be seen shopping in 
Bond Street or gazing out of club windows in 
Piccadilly, and will soon be seen there again, 
for the Cairo season lasts but a short time. 
Whilst the season lasts Cairo is, perhaps, the 
gayest and most Bohemian place in the 
world ; friendships are rapidly formed, con- 
ventionalities readily forsaken, and everyone 
generally tries to be agreeable. Then the 
season ends and people begin to remember 
themselves and forget their Cairo 
friendships. 


In Ireland.—The Dublin sea- 
son will open on February 8 when 
the first levée will be held, the 
first drawing-room being held just 
a week later. The season 
promises to be a. brilliant one, 
and many well-known personages 
have arranged to take part in 
various social functions in the 
Irish capital. Lord and Lady 
Londonderry, who are at present 
at Mount Stewart, will probably 
attend the drawing-room next 
month, The Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught are to pay a visit to 
Mount Stewart this week, when 
Lord and Lady Dudley and the 
Duke and Duchess of Abercorn will 
be the guests of Lady Londonderry. 


The Cost of Hunting.—At a 
meeting of the subscribers of the 
Quorn Hunt the other day Lord 
Belper, who was in the chair, 
stated that £6,000 per annum 
would be required to maintain the 
pack. In Ireland such a sum 
would in several cases equal the 
joint annual incomes of every 
subscriber to the hunt. There is 
a famous pack of hounds in the 
county of Cork the mastership of 
which has frequently changed 
hands because the necessary £500 
per annum was not forthcoming 
from the subscribers to maintain 
the pack. Many men in Ireland whose in- 
comes do not exceed £400 per annum hunt 
regularly six days a week. 


Bassano 


Lord Leicester.—-That fine old sportsman, 
Lord Leicester, who kept his eighty-first birth- 
day last Boxing Day, has a famous breed of 
retrievers of which he is very proud. One 
dog in particular was noted for his sagacity 
and cleverness, and it was impossible to hide 
anything belonging to his master so effectually 
that he could not find it. Lord Leicester, by 
the way, has a habit of speaking rather loudly 
owing to his deafness without being in the 
slightest degree aware that he can be over- 
heard. 
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The Prettiest Bride of the Season—Lady Marjorie Greville. 


Lady Marjorie, who was married yesterday to Viscount Helmsley, 1s the only daughter of the Earl and Countess of Warwick. She is just nineteen years 
of age and inherits much of her mother's cleverness and good looks 
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A Retiring Duchess.— When Miss Shelagh 
West consented to become Duchess of West- 
minster everybody predicted a brilliant future 
for Grosvenor House, but the people who 
looked forward to endless entertainments 
have been sorely disappointed. The duchess 
seems to perfer a retired life to the round of 
gaiety which attracts her sister, Princess 
Henry of Pless, who so distinguished herself 
as an amateur actress at Chatsworth. 
Yet one would think her grace was 
fitted to make a great figure as a 
hostess. In her style she is quite as 
beautiful as her lovely sister, and I 
have known men who prefer her hazel 
eyes, nut-brown hair, and glowing 
colour to the blue-eyed blonde beauty 
of the princess. She was always 
stately, but of late she seems more 
staid than in her merry, single days— 
not at all like the portrait I saw in one 
of the papers a week or two ago, but 
still apparently saddened by added 
responsibilities if not by uncertain 
health. Once the brightest and wittiest 
as well as prettiest girls in society her 
semi-retirement is really an injury of 
which her friends think they have a 
right to complain. 


The- Octogenarian Addingtons.— 
Next quarter day Lord Sidmouth will 
be eighty, so it is not surprising that 
he finds it necessary to take great care 
of his health. Devonshire people, 
however, are long-lived, and the 
Addingtons in particular have almost 
invariably passed the allotted span. 
The present viscount’s grandfather, 
Speaker Addington, who was Prime 
Minister after he retired from the chair 
of the House of Commons, was eighty- 
seven when he died after an arduous 
career. Lord Sidmouth has not lived 
quite so strenuous a life as his ancestor 
though he was in the navy in his 
earlier days and afterwards in the 
House of Commons for a session or two. 
Forty-five years ago he married his cousin, 
Miss Pellew, a granddaughter of the first 
Lord Exmouth, and they have had a large 
family. Lord Sidmouth’s Devonshire seat, 
Upottery Manor, near Honiton, is one of 
the prettiest in the county. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


The Devastation of Mayfair.—lIf one is 
to believe what one reads in the newspapers 
Mayfair has become a howling wilderness. 
Society is hurrying, nay sprinting, to Chelsea, 


Lafayette 


PRINCESS HENRY OF PLESS 


Who played such a prominent part in the private theatricals 
at Chatsworth during the visit of the King and Queen 


Bloomsbury, Kensington, and Bayswater— 
to all points of the compass in fact—in its 
desire to be quit of that portion of London 
which Thackeray once christened Eugeneia. 
It is undoubtedly true that of late years 
Chelsea has acquired considerable popularity 
as a social centre, and a few people are 
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taking houses in Bloomsbury whom one 
would rather expect to find in Park Lane, but’ 
Kensington and Bayswater are showing no 
signs of becoming rivals to Mayfair. 


- Mr. Whitaker Wright. — It is unfortu- 
nately true nowadays that money and social dis- 
tinction are almost synonymous terms. Every 
millionaire, however, has not necessarily social 
ambitions. ‘The newspaper biographies 
of Mr. Whitaker Wright all dwell with 
pathetic insistence on the contrast 
between the broken-down prisoner in 
the dock and the master of finance who 
was courted a few years back by the 
most exclusive hostesses in England. 
All this is the merest fancy. Even in 
the springtide of his prosperity and 
success Whitaker Wright was never a 
social star. Society did not want him 
nor did he want society. It is true that 
for business purposes he gathered round 
him many powerful acquaintances, but 
his friendship with them went no 
further than the board-room, and 
although he entertained lavishly his 
crystal billiard-room and» submarine 
palace never attracted quite the right 
sort of people. 

A True Churchill.—Mr. Winston 
Churchill certainly inherits all the 
courage with which one associates his 
name, and in putting himself into direct 
conflict with the strongest politician in 
the country he is only following in the 
steps of his father, who always disdained 
small game. According to our politics 
we may either admire his pluck or 
smile at his indiscretion. It was said 
of him at Harrow that the only human 
being he feared was Lord Randolph 
Churchill. Once when on a holiday tour 
with one of the masters he refused point 
blank to carry out some order. “ Very 
well, my boy,” the master answered, ‘“‘ we 
will go back to England to-night, but 
before we start you or I must write to your 
father giving him the reason for thus cutting 
short the holiday.” The threatened letter 
proved too much for young Winston, who 
capitulated before the evening; he knew that 
his father would never take his part where it 
was a matter of violating discipline. 


Ma 


THE KING AND QUEEN AT CHATSWORTH—THE SHOOTING PARTY AFTER LUNCHEON 


To the right of King Edward are the Duchess of Devonshire and Princess Henry of Pless. 


right is Miss Charlotte Knollys 
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Directly behind the King is Queen Alexandra, and on her 
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THE M.C.Cc. TEAM IN AUSTRALIA 
Photographs Specially Taken by One of the Members for ‘“ The Tatler.” 


z 


PRACTICE AT THE NETS ON THE ADELAIDE OVAL 


The Englishmen getting into form before the match against South Australia 


B. J. T. BOSANQUET 


Trying the effects of his 
donkey drops on the Aus- 
tralian wickets 


R. E. FOSTER 


Practising at the nets on 
the Sydney ground before 
the first test match 


J. T. TYLDESLEY, L. C. BRAUND, H. STRUDWICK, AND B. J. T. BOSANQUET 


COMING ASHORE AT ADELAIDE IN THE TENDER OF THE ‘‘ORONTES” P. F. WARNER 
At the nets 


Ay Eo SRELE. 


Catching a ‘‘balloon” Mr. P. F. Warner can be seen at the extreme right of the group 
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THE CHILDREN’S PLAYHOUSE—-LITTLE FOLKS FROM 


THE IMMORTALS IN “THE CRICKET ON 


This picture shows, from left to right: Moonbeam (Miss Titheradge), Titania (Mis# 


Lizzie Caswall Smith 


MISS IRIS HAWKINS AS THE TINY FAIRY 


In The Cricket on the Hearth at the Garrick Theatre 


——, 
; 
7 
i 
Pa 
Copyright hartnotomew rublishing Co, 
’ 

PUCK MOCKS THE MORTAL IN “THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH” MISS DOROTHY GRIMSTON AS THE FAIRY IN ; 
; f mh ict 
le = PUCK (Master Thomas Lipton) is seen laughing at the sorrows of poor John Peerybingle Miss Grimston is a daughter of Mrs. Kendal. This pic t 
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Copyright Bartholomew Publishing Co, 
HEARTH” AT THE GARRICK THEATRE 


may), Puck (Master Lipton), Fairy Home (Miss Grimston), and the Little Fairy 


MISS GERALDINE WILSON AS THE FAIRY QUEEN 


In Snowdrop at the Court Theatre 


Copyright Bartholomew Publishing Co. Copyrignt bartnulomew Publishing Co, 
CRICKET ON THE HEARTH" AT THE GARRICK THE MOONBEAM BRINGS HOPE TO THE MORTAL 
s her as she appears guarding everybody in the last act John Peerybingle (Mr. J. H. Barnes) sees in his dream the Moonbeam (Miss Titheradge) 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


Miss Ethel Sydney’s Good-bye.—Miss 
Ethel Sydney has bidden good-bye to the 
Gaiety in favour of matrimony; she has 
made such marked progress within the 
last year or two that I for one regret her 
disappearance into private life. She could 
always sing, but only recently has she de- 
veloped -a keen sense of comedy as well. It 
appeared, I think, most conspicuously in Zhe 
Toreador, where she showed herself as a most 
admirable mimic, and in Zhe Orchid she 
has gone even one better. 
After her first success 
at the Gaiety there was a 
period in which she was but 
little heard of. It seems, 
therefore, all the more a 
pity that she should retire 
now when she has advanced 
so far in her art and made 
such a success. 


Musical Comedy.—It is 
most noticeable that even 
the advance guard have 
ceased to be shamefaced 
about musical comedy. 
Mrs. Craigie, in her inte- 
resting speech about the 
“Comic Note” at the O.P. 
Club, described musical 
comedy of the Gaiety type 
and Drury Lane melodrama 
as genuine British products 
and unequalled by anything 
of the kind in the world, 
and she attributed their 
uniqueness and value to the 
fact that these products 
have not as yet become the 
slaves of convention. As 
a matter of fact, however, 
there are conventions about 
both products, only they 
have not precipitated into a 
sediment. Mr. Edwardes 
knows that his public is a 
particularly fickle one. It 
comes out to enjoy itself 
and has no fixed principles 
as to what constitutes drama 
—or anything else. The 
professional critics recognise 
this fact so clearly that 
though they may be 
thoroughly bored on the first 
night of a musical enter- 
tainment they never dream of criticising it 
but fall back on a mere “ notice.” 


The Cost of Musical Comedy. — Mr. 
Edwardes’s statements about the cost of 
musical comedy are extremely interesting: ‘It 
is not difficult to understand why there should 
be so many people anxious to enter the 
market for other considerations than those 
of filthy lucre. There are sentimental, to say 
nothing of other, inducements which invite the 
man with money to spend, and for that 
reason Mr. Edwardes is always likely to have 
competition, but he almost alone understands 
the art of making a really attractive show. 


Melodrama’s Conventions.—With regard 
to melodrama, Mrs, Craigie is most certainly 
wrong if she suggests that it has no conven- 
tions. It is by dint of these very conventions 
that melodrama of the home-made character 
is as ‘dead as mutton” (to use Mr. Balfour’s 
ugly phrase), and it is a recognition of this 
fact probably that led Mr. Raleigh to produce 
his extremely clever burlesque (in Ze Flood 
Tide) of the old-fashioned school which I be- 
lieve some of its producers considered to have 


MISS ETHEL SYDNEY 


Who has just retired from the stage, as she appeared in The Orcléd at the Gaiety 


been killed by Ibsen. Mrs. Craigie declares 
that the public will no longer stand non- 
sense—which old melodrama was. 


The Old School.—It had practically one 
motive, namely, the ruin of a young and inno- 
cent country girl. Its tags, which have been 
so deliciously burlesqued by Mr. Jerome, were 
ridiculous. Everybody except the crudest 
audience would nowadays laugh at the pre- 
posterous villain in his squash hat and Inver- 
ness cape, and would jeer at the nice young 
ruined woman who appears in the penultimate 
act as a beggar—dressed in the most exqui- 
site princess robe with muslin cuffs. 
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Melodrama Out of Date. — Another 
curious fact is that not only has melodrama 
of this type died out but we were absolutely 
frightened—at least until Mr. Tree produced 
The Darling of the Gods—of writing melo- 
drama at all, and most actors are unable to 
play it. The death of Mr. Terriss and the 
disappearance of melodrama from the Adelphi 
were not mere coincidences. Personally I 
believe there is room for melodrama as 
good as Secret Service or Mr. Gillette’s 
earlier play, Held by the 
Enemy, but our African 
war has not been able to 
inspire it. 

Miss Carrie Moore.— 
Miss Carrie Moore, the 
young Australian player 
who figures as the maid, 
Ellen, in The Girl from 
Kay’s and is making the 
American song, “ Hia- 
watha,” popular in London, 
came to England for the 
first time last August. In 
her own country Miss Moore 
had been on the stage eight 
years—making her début 
in a pantomime at the 
Victoria Theatre, _ Mel- 
bourne, when thirteen—and 
during that time played 
several leading parts. For 
instance, she understudied 
Miss Ada Reeve out there 
for Susette in The French 
Maid — played it, too, as 
she also did when under- 
studying Miss Louie Freear 
for the part of Ruth in 7xe 
Gay Parisienne. In the 
Savoy comic operas she 
scored many successes in 
the leading 7é6/es and made 
a hit as Yvonne in Pauw/ 
Jones; in fact, did so well 
all round that three years 
ago Mr. George Edwardes 
made her an offer to come 
to London, and last summer 
she took him at his word. 
Australians are very keen 
on giving some particular 
nickname to the inhabitants 
of each district, and Miss 
Moore would be known at 
home as a Geelong goose because she was 
born in a town of that name about forty-five 


Ellis & Walery 


miles out from Melbourne. 


The Fairy Tale ina Play.—Mr. Edwardes 
by giving a series of twelve special matinée 
performances at Daly’s of Mr, Leoni’s musical 
setting of Captain Hood’s /6 and Little 
Christina, with Mr. Ben Davies as Ib and 
Miss Susan Strong as the gipsy woman, 
shows that he understands the turn of the 
tide. This is the second Hans Andersen 
transcript now running, for Mr. Hood’s 
expansion of his earlier efforts is crowding 
the Adelphi in the afternoons, 
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MISS MILLIE LEGARDE IN HER. DRESSING-ROOM AT THE COMEDY 
Making Up as ‘‘The Girl from Kay’s.”’ 


r 
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Miss Millie Legarde, who succeeded Miss Ethel Irving in the part of the Girl from Kay's, has made herself extremely popular in that character. She enunciates her words 
with extraordinary clearness such as we hardly get from any other players except those who were trained in the Savoy school. She can act and sing 
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Davey 
MR. HERBERT CAMPBELL 


As King Solomon in Humpty-Dumpty at Drury Lane 


Joe's battleship, ‘‘Protection,”’ soon will be 

Launched on the waves of the ‘ Phiscalpolli-Sea.” 

She's got a splendid pilot, and | trow 

He'll steer her safely into port will 
Joe. 


Good Old 


Davey 


MR. HARRY RANDALL 


As Little Mary, the Minister of the Interior, otherwise 
the cook, in Humpty-Dumpty 


“The Lane” Next Year. 


Drury Lane Next Year.—There is much 
preliminary talk about the next Drury Lane 


pantomime, Zhe White Cat. We have been 
reminded that the same subject did duty at 
“the Lane” in 1877, and that at Christmas, 
1875, there was Henry S. Leigh’s version at 
the now defunct Queen’s Theatre in Long 
Acre. We have also been told that there was 
a White Cat pantomime, under the manage- 
ment of Charles Kean, at the Princess’s in 
1858. But what about the first, and_ best, 
adaptation of Madame d’Aulnoy’s fairy tale ? 
This was the work of James Robinson Planché, 
and was produced (during the last Vestris- 
Mathews season at Covent Garden) on Easter 
Monday, March 28, 1842. 


Chancellor 
A BABE 


MISS HERSEE AS 
In The Babes in the Wood at the Gaiety, Dublin 


A Sixty-year-old Show. —It was an- 
nounced as “ A Grand Comic, Romantic, Ope- 
ratic, Melodramatic, Fairy Extravaganza,” 
The principal parts were taken by Madame 
Vestris, John Pritt Harley, and James Bland. 
The beautiful Miss Fairbrother appeared as 
the Princess Catarina. The special feature 
of the mzse-en-scéne was “ the very ingenious 
realisation of the description in the story of 
the attendance of hands without bodies. ‘They 
appeared in all parts of the stage bearing 
flambeaux, moving chairs, and executing 
various other orders in the most natural and 
graceful manner without its béing possible for 
the audience to detect the modus operandi. 
It was certainly the chef @euvre of that 
unequalled machinist, Mr. W. Bradwell, and 
the effect was as picturesque as it was puzz- 
ling.” Planché did himself “the pleasure of 
dedicating the piece to” his ‘kind and face- 
tious friend, the Rev. Richard Barham, the 
celebrated author of 7he /ngoldsby Legends.” 
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Davey 
MR. HERBERT CAMPBELL 


As King Solomon in Humpty-Dumpty at Drury Lane 


Taxed are our goods in foreign lands, but oh! 

We're going to get our own back soon thro’ Good 
Old Joe. 

He’s going, he’s going to give them blow for blow; 

He’ll take a bit of knocking out will Good Old Joe, 


Davey 


MR. GEORGE BASTOW 


As Peter the Page (Little Mary's son) in Humpty- 
Dumpty at Drury Lane 
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MISS DOROTHY BEVERLEY, WHO PLAYS THE PART OF SUSIE 


In ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” at the Grand, Fulham. 


Ellis & Walery 


II3 


TELE eleAl GEE ls [No. 134, JANUARY 20, £904 


THE ALPHABET OF PLACES AND PERSONS 
As Presented by Fred J. Jacobs. 


The artist who has made the alohabet for ‘‘ The Tatler” in six pages of clever drawings is the brother of Mr. W. W. Jacobs, the brilliant 
story-writer and author of “ Many Cargoes’’ 
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RHE TARLER 


How Captain Taylor Trains His Troupe of Performing Elephants. 


(Ceaea Taylor, the owner and trainer of the well-known troupe of 

performing elephants, has some curious facts to tell about his 
pets. Elephants, it appears, like Russians, have a taste for languages, 
and many of them can be made to understand orders given in two 


or three tongues. It is fortunate 
for their owners this is so, as 
otherwise performing elephants 
would perforce remain poor paro- 
chial creatures with no view beyond 
their present surroundings. Most of 
Captain Taylor’s elephants under- 
stand French and German as well 
as English, hence he finds not the 
slightest difficulty in giving a _per- 
formance in London, Paris, or 
Berlin. Elephants, like less-gifted 
beings, have their own special 
likes and dislikes, and the most 
successful trainer is he who is able 
to make the most of these. 

Some of his elephants for 
some time showed an inclination 
to become nasty whenever it was 
their turn to stand on top of the 
poles. These poles, it seems, are 
slippery, and the animals did not 
care to risk a fall. By the intro- 
duction, however, of a little resin 
all this reluctance was completely 
overcome. One of Captain Tay- 
lor’s elephants will often stand 
and shake her head for some 
minutes when she is ordered to 
mount and remains stubborn 
until the resin is supplied for her 
to rub her feet in. Another 
peculiarity about elephants is that 
although you may thrash them 
with a heavy whip on some portions 


WHEN AN ELEPHANT NEEDS RESIN 


This feat is known as the ‘‘pillar-to-post walk” 


Ryan 


of their skin without hurting them in the least, yet they are extremely 
sensitive and will simply scream on being tickled. 

This peculiar sensitiveness is often taken advantage of by a 
clever trainer when he finds his ordinary method of instruction use- 


less. One of the elephants in 
Captain Taylor’s troupe during her 
course of instruction was exceed- 
ingly docile till it came to her 
singing lesson, It may be ex- 
plained, perhaps, that although it 
has not proved possible up to the 
present to teach any elephant to 
sing many of them are taught to 
emit a peculiar scream when their 
trainer asks them for a_ song. 
This particular elephant of Captain 
Taylor’s, however, though fond 
enough of trumpeting when the 
humour took her, for many months 
absolutely declined to make the 
slightest noise when her trainer 
called on her for a song. In a 
happy moment the trainer one 
day, just as he gave the order, 
made a movement as_ though 
he intended to tickle her, 
whereupon the beast set up a 
roar that would have done credit 
to a basso profondo. From that 
day forward he had no further 
trouble with her; all he had to do 
was to make a tickling motion 
with his fingers as he ordered her 
to sing. Elephants have no ear 
for music, though many of them 
have been taught to hold a baton 
and to accurately imitate the action 
of the conductor of an orchestra, 
but their time is excruciating. 


THE GREAT BALANCING FEAT—ONE OF THE FIRST TRICKS A PERFORMING ELEPHANT IS TAUGHT 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Florida Beach Races. —The Ormond 
Daytona beach races at Florida beginning 
on January 25 will last a fortnight and will 
attract most of the automobile talent of 
America. It offersa fine hard specd surface 
and is next best to a good macadam road. 
There are mile championships, five-mile motor 
cycle events, mile records, a fifty-mile cham- 
pionship, detachable tyre competitions, and 
five-mile “invitation ” races, which is a polite 
way of excluding professionals, the invitations 
being extended only to gentlemen chanvffeurs. 


No English Champions There.—Mr. S. 
F. Edge was to have taken over his racing 
Napier, but his severe illness last autumn 
and the preparation of five racers for the 
Gordon Bennett race leave him too occupied 
to cross the Atlantic. Messrs. Jarrott and 
Rolls, who were also to have competed at 
Florida, jare too busy with 
the approaching Crystal 
Palace Show to warrant a 
trip to the States. 


American Drivers.— 
Barney Oldfield, America’s 
champion track driver, will 
in the absence of British 
competition carry everything 
beforehim. Mr. W.K. Van- 
derbilt will drive his new 
go h.p. Mercédés car unless 
this is seized by the customs 
under a Selden patent injunc- 
tion. The Peerless car which 
Mr. Moers drove in the Irish 
Gordon. Bennett. race has 
been remodelled and it is to be 
hoped will show up better on 
sand than it did on the race 
track in Ireland. The sand 
track is too yd. wide and the 
water on the other side so 
shallow that a car running 
amok could not drown its 
driver short of speeding a 
quarter of a mile out to sea. 


New York Shows.—The 
great New York Motor Show 
opened January 16 and closes 
on January 23, and cars and 
their drivers will rush down 
south for the Florida motor 
fortnizht. The huge Madison 
Square Garden had to refuse 
space to hundreds of motor- 
car agents, and an overflow exhibition was 
arranged in the Herald Square Exhibition Hall, 
which is 300 ft. above street-level, fourteen 
passenger and two freight elevators being used 
for transport to this aerial hall. It has a glass 
dome equal to one acre, fifty large side windows 
giving a magnificent view of New York, and 
60,000 ft. of floor space on which motor cars 
and accessories are ranged. 


A Tip to the Wise.——A man who wants 
the very latest ahead of the times car has got 
to pay for it, just as a woman has whose 
fashions must be six months in advance of 
her neighbours, but there are many magni- 
ficent cars of 1903 model which may be bought 
‘ now at appreciably lowered prices from the 
mere fact that 1904 has begun. Manufac- 
turers who find themselves overstocked are 
glad to sell 1903 patterns at very “cut rates.” 


Car Caravans.—Car caravans are becom- 
ing common on the Continent. Dozens are 
in preparation for the Gordon Bennett race 
at Homburg, and a regular car cavalcade will 
leave Paris on February 3 ex vote for Turin, 
where a motor car exhibition opens on Febru- 
ary 6. The car caravan offers great advan- 
tages to tourists since a certain number of 
seats can always be booked on payment of a 
round trip sum. No more charming method 
of seeing the country could be devised, and 
by this system one secures all the pleasure of 
motor touring without the trouble and responsi- 
bility of one’s own car. 


Cycle Anti-skid Trials—Who will bell 
the cat, or in other words who will volunteer 
to ride the motor cycles in the forthcoming 
Autocycle Club’s trials of non-skidding 
devices? The trial tracks will be made as 


A BLIND MOTOR CARDRIVER 


Although Mr. Sharp of Watford is totally blind he has obtained a licence to drive 


a motor car 


greasy as possible, and each competitor will 
necessarily expose himself to a certain degree 
of risk in speeding over the hyper-slippery 
surface. 


Unpractical . Licences. — The driving 
licences issued by some of the county 
councils are most unpractical in size, shape, 
and substance. The writer possesses one 
printed on somewhat flimsy paper and 
measuring 174 by 12} in. This will be 
reduced to rags and illegibility before six 
months are out from being folded and un- 
folded at the bidding of every budding police- 
man. How much more practical to issue the 
licences on the pattern of railway season 
tickets. The Liverpool Borough Council has 
issued a.common-sense parchment licence and 
furnishes a neat case in which to carry it; 
Liverpudlians thus get their 5s. worth. 
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Agriculture and Motor - power. — The 
Royal Agricultural Society should at once 
invest in a complete set of motor farm imple- 
ments and arrange a series of practical demon- 
strations of their working and economy at all 
the leading farm centres of rural Great Britain. 
America has beaten us in the farming and 
dairy fields largely because she has the enter- 
prise to employ machinery. We keep to the 
“man-and-a-boy” agricultural. methods of 
the Ark era. Professor Long, who ought 
to, and generally does, know what he is 
talking about, says the use of motor-power 
would save £6,000,000 a year to the farmers 
in England alone. 


‘Luxury Indeed.—The latest device is an 
electrically-heated handle for attachment to 
the steering lever of a motor car. Chauffeurs 
thus will suffer no longer from cold hands. Itis 
thought that the device could 
be attached advantageously 
to the steering wheels of 
yachts or ships. 


Autos Age Quickly.—In 
motors as in man the vehicle 
which ages quickly is that 
which leads a fast life. If 
you constantly drive your car 
for “all she is worth” you 
must. be prepared for it to 
suffer from premature decay. 
This kind of artificial decay 
costs a lot. 


Ladies’ Day.—The social 
element so conspicuous in the 
French and German auto- 
mobile clubs is absolutely 
lacking jin the A.C.G.B.I. 
It is pleasant to note that 
the L.A.C., which is of course 
affiliated to headquarters— 
indeed, the A.C.G.B.I. has 
promised not to affiliate with 
any other feminine auto club 
unless with the consent of the 
mother club—is instituting a 
special ladies’ day at the 
Crystal Palace show. The 
lady motorists will have a 
suite of rooms at the Palace, 
give a big tea to their friends 
on that day, and organise a 
series of personally-conducted 
tours of the stands to point 
out to their visitors the most 
important and interesting exhibits. 


Kipling’s Motor Muse.—Rudyard Kipling 
has the ‘automobile habit” badly, and 
nobody quite understands why he has not 
immortalised the motor car in the engineer- 
ing verse of which he is so notable a 
master. 


Noisy Motor Bikes.—Under the new 
Local Government Board’s rules and construc- 
tion order as to the silencing of motor vehicles 
the autocyclist will very properly be compelled 
in his own interests, to say nothing of those of 
the public, to fit an efficient silencer to his 
vehicle. No man has a right to inflict on his 
fellows the terrible noise arising from a motor 
cycle to which a silencer is not attached, 
and only an infinitesimal percentage possesses 
this desirable adjunct. 
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American Cattle Lighters——The curious 
structure which is shown in the accompanying 
photograph is one of the cattle lighters with 
which travellers leaving New York are 
familiar. The vessel is just leaving a Wilson 


liner after taking on board a large number of cattle for convey- 
The lighter is an enormous craft which 


These are accommodated on 
two decks so that the animals can be driven on to the steamer 


ance to London and Hull. 
will carry about 1,000 head of cattle. 


through two doors simultaneously. 
Clumsy as the catile lighter seems to 
be the little tug alongside can han- 
dle her with the greatest ease and 
cleverness. This system of towing is 
peculiar to New York Harbour, and I 
have heard English sailors speak 
highly in praise of it. It is certainly 
very different from the English system 
—the towed object being astern. 


Two Fine Bird Plates.—Mr. A. 
Baird-Carter, the well-known art dealer 
of 70, Jermyn Street, has just sent me 
two very fine artist’s proofs of “ Wood- 
cock” and “ Snipe,” being two etchings 
by that well-known artist of bird life, 
Mr. Archibald Thorburn. 


An All-round Athlete. —The Public 
Schools Winter Sports Challenge Cup 
has come to stay to judge by the excite- 
ment which attended the second annual 
competition at Adelboden a couple of 
weeks ago.- The trophy, which was 
given last winter by Dr. Lunn, is open 
to past and present members of any 
public school represented at the head 
masters’ conference who are staying at 


Our Tenth 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from January 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner ofa 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 

3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 

4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 

5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, Ze, answers to the third acrostic 
(dated January 20) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, February 1. 

6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 
* Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


Copyright of “ The Tatler" 
A NEW YORK CATTLE LIGHTER 


With her consort in tow 


large letters on the top of the page, Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 13 
(Ninth Series) 


I. CALL UM 
2. H A R E 
3. ReU Di DEER 
or (ie JE dhe! ah ae 
ey StalasayiorAe tg oer 
6. Ty A M 
G8; M E N E 
8. A N (NA) 
9. Seine Reel T; 


1. The Celtic title of the head of the clan Campbell 
should be Mac “ Calain" More or Mac “ Cailean"' More, 
meaning ‘the great son of Colin,’ and not MacCallum 


‘More as often written, and as, indeed, Burke used to have 


it. The head of the clan Campbell has never been jstyled 
‘‘Chatham" or by any other of his minor titles. The 
Cunynghames, Chisholms, and Chams of Tartary are not 
Highlanders. 


Double Acrostic No. 3 
(Tenth Series) 


This is the home of pantomime, you know. 

That is the ‘leading star '' who ‘‘ makes" the show. 
This is cut short in truly Thespian phrase. 

That is the Daniel of these latter days. 


1. It wreaths the brows of genius. 
In every garden surely it is seen. 


Evergreen 


2. Long or Broad Walk lined with tall trees aside, 
Down the long vista pleasant 'tis to ride. 


3. I tyrannised o'er Europe long ago, 
From Niemen spread my reign to the Douro. 
Yet o'er the sea I did not reign a yard, 
And Russian frosts for me proved far too hard. 


4. Tam not genuine, yet I look as good 
As real silver when not understood. 
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the place where the contest takes place. 
Equal points are given for skating, toboggan- 
ing, and ski-ing, and this year produced a 
very popular victory in the success of W. W. 
Lowe, the old Malvernian, who came out an 


easy first in the skating besides figuring prominently both in the 
ski-ing and tobogganing. 
add, is an all-round athlete. 
and football at Cambridge in 1895-6 and of late years on occasions 


The winner, it is hardly necessary to 
He was a “double blue” for cricket 


has done excellent service for Worcester- 
shire both with bat and ball. 


More Cricket Tours.—The Haver- 
ford College cricket team are coming 
to England next year under the most 
pleasant auspices in response to an 
invitation from Lord Harris at the 
instance of the twelve public schools 
which entertained them on their last 
visit. Though the tours are purely 
educational and are happily devoid of 
anything sensational one can recall 
with pleasure the fact that it was the 
first Havertord team which introduced 
that fine all-round player, J. A. Lester, 
to English cricket. The present cap- 
tain of Haverford, C. C. Morris, too, 
has already done good service to 
American cricket as the excellent form 
he showed last summer for the Gentle- 
men of Philadelphia will attest. This 
year’s tour will extend from the third 
week in June till the latter days of July. 

A Correction.—In a recent article 
in THE TATLER the gila monster was 
alluded to as a snake. This, of course, 
was a mistake; the gila, everyone 
knows, is a lizard, 


Double Acrostic: Prize Competition. 


2. Burke and Hare murdered people by smothering. 
Hence ‘to burke.’’ ‘A hideous crime” is too strong an 
expression for whatis meant by “ simony'' in post- 
Apostolic days. 

3. See Rudder Grange. ‘ Ruler" does not seem to fit 
Fheseeoond or third parts of the light at all, nor the first 
well. 

4. ‘*M" is the Roman figure for 1,000. ‘TIller,"” a 
south German river. A ‘“(M)iser"” is not a “dusty 
trader." : 

5. The founder of the Mahratta Empire. His here- 
ditary descendants became rots fatnéants under their 
maires du palais, the Peishwas, while retaining their 
title. John Sobieski did not ‘make himself a king," 
but was elected. His descendants did not succeed to his 
title and position, and so did not submit to their 
“subjects.” This applies to every Polish king. 
“ Sicambri" is plural. 

6. See ‘‘ Tam o' Shanter.’’ 

7. See Daniel V. ‘‘God hath numbered thy kingdom 
and finished it." None of the proposed alternatives 
really fit the light. 

8. ‘Anna"’ and “ pie '' are Indian money. The first 
is worth most. An" is half of the word whichever 
way you take it. 

9. “ Sp(i)rit'’ and ‘(E)sprit "' are accepted. ‘ Spirit" 
is the purest essence. ‘‘ Esprit'’ means ‘ wit." Deduct 
i from the first or e from the second and you have 
“sprit.” ‘ Salt’’ is neither ‘‘ essence" nor “ purest."' It 
is a compound. “Hit'’ is used in the sense of 
discovered," but the ordinary sense is accepted of 
course.” ‘Short '' means neither ‘‘ wit '' nor ‘ essence." 

No pleas can be entertained for any of thé words 
apelin above. One hundred and fifty-four Miswers 
were sent in, of which all but two guessed the uprights 
correctly and several of the lights. A very high average 
prevailed. 

Nineteen solvers guessed the uprights correctly and 
eight lights. These were: Almeria, Dumnorix, Francis, 
Hussar, Hadith, Ko, Keys, Kamsin, Keepatit, Louth, 
Marion, Penguin, Peugeot, Ronpu, Romney, She, Unkie, 
Wuff, Yasmar. 

Six solvers guessed the whole acrostic correctly. 
These are: Belledame, Nibs, Peeroot, Roma, Wizard, 
Wistahs. 

Of these ‘‘ Roma," the winner of the eighth series, is 
handicapped one acrostic, and so her thirteen correct 
answers count as twelve. ‘ Nibs’’ failed to guess No. 7 
so her score is twelve. ‘' Peeroot"' failed to guess No. 12 
so her score is twelve. ‘‘ Wizard" missed No. 1 and her 
score istwelve. Therefore“ Belledame"' and ‘‘ Wistahs"" 
tie for first and second prizes. 

Of the nineteen mentioned above ‘ Wuff"’ and ‘ Ko" 
have already won a third prize in the year and eight 
others have failed in other acrostics. The third prize, 
therefore, is tied between Dumnorix, Francis, Hadith, 
Keys, Marion, Penguin, Peugeot, Romney, and She, who 
have each scored twelve acrostics and the uprights and 
eight lights of the 13th. A further announcement will be 
made next week. 

“Doctoring” is not accepted in No, 11. It is the 
disease or the injury that ‘kills." And what is the 
proverb? In answer to “ Heath.” 

“Yasmar"” put simply ‘‘D——G" in No. 11. 
“ Unkie's"" answer to No. 11 arrived on Thursday instead 
of Monday, which was too late, 


Tie = DADE Bie 


Current Games, 


A Master of Nursery Can- 
nons.—Billiard records since 
the retirement of John Roberts 
have-been few and far between. 
William Cook, however, estab- 
lished a genuine one last week 
by making 180 cannons in suc- 
cession. Cook is not actually 
a youngster as billiard players 
go, but he is not nearly old 
enough to have reached the 
limit of improvement of which 
he is evidently capable, and 
there is no particular reason 
why he should. not one day 
prove a formidable rival to 
Dawson or Stevenson. He 
lacks his father’s beautiful 
touch, but he is a thoroughly 
sound player, and moreover 
knows more of the theory of the 
game than most professional 
players. It was against Mit- 
chell at Brighton that he made 
his run of 180 cannons. It 
was Mitchell, by the way, who 
some twenty years ago encom- 
passed the downfall of old 
William Cook by beating him 
fairly easily in a genuine all-in 
match. In those days Cook 
was supposed to have no serious 
rival except John Roberts, and 
his defeat by the youthful 
Mitchell was a most serious 
blow to his reputation. 


His Own Author.—Dawson has claimed 
that the new book on billiards which he is 
bringing out in the course of the next few 
weeks is absolutely his own handiwork. I 
can quite believe this because Dawson is an 
exceedingly independent person, not lacking 
in Yorkshire self-reliance. I am glad that 
Dawson has made a tacit protest against the 
absurd habit that has become so common 
lately of publishing books on sport under the 
names of authors who do not write a single 
line of them, I read some time ago a most 
delightful little book by William Mitchell ; it 
was a cynical account of his adventures with 
numerous “mugs” whom he used to meet in 
billiard-rooms during the early part of his 
career, but it was hardly a serious contribution 
to the art of billiard playing. Mitchell, no 
doubt, supplied the matter himself, but he 
admitted that he had been copiously sub- 
edited. Dawson’s coming work will be the 
first book on billiards that has ‘been really 
written by a first-class player. I am familiar, 
of course, with Mr. Rimington-Wilson’s well- 
known chapter in the‘ Badminton Library,” but 
in this chapter unfortunately Mr. Rimington- 
Wilson only treated one particular side of the 
game. Dawson at any rate deserves en- 
couragement for his new venture, and I hope 
he will meet with every success. 


A Matter of Inches.—During the pro- 
gress of the first three test matches even those 
newspapers who do not lay themselves out 
specially for sport seemed bitten with cricket 
fever and devoted anything from three 
columns to a quarter of a page to our pro- 


Sports, 
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THE MAKER OF A NEW BILLIARD RECORD 


William Cook, who in a game at Brighton last week made 180 consecutive 
‘ cannons 


spects of recovering the ashes. It was some- 
thing of a shock, therefore, when I took up the 
Field last week to find that its reference to 
the M.C.C. team in Australia was limited to a 
bare record of the score in the second test 
match and occupicd about as much space as 
is devoted in the summer to a regimental 
match at Simla. The /ve/d, of course, knows 
its own public better than anyone else can 
possibly do, but I should certainly have 
thought that the majority of its readers are 
more interested in the test matches than in 
solving’a comparatively easy chess problem 
or even in the report of the committee of the 
Yacht Racing Association; yet 6 in. of 
space was considered sufficient for the test 
match, while yachting was allotted 1 ft. 6 in. 


Barracking in Australia.—I was very glad 
to read Tyldesley’s remarks on barracking. 
In a private letter the Lancashire player 
declared that the much-talked-of barracking 
on Australian grounds was nothing more 
than he had often heard in England in a 
Yorkshire and Lancashire match. Those 
wonderful examples of nimble journalism, the 
London halfpenny morning papers, are natu- 
rally anxious for a sensation whenever they 
can find one, and anything they say on the 
subject of barracking is naturally discounted 
by sensible people. Nevertheless, much has 
been written on this subject recently even 
in sober prints which savours of unctuous- 
ness. When feeling runs particularly high 
there will always be a certain amount of 
hooting and shouting among the spectators, 
and with the recollection of some of the 
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Pastimes. 


scenes that have taken place 
on our own football grounds 
criticism of the Australians is 
somewhat ill-timed. I read in 
a newspaper recently a fine- 
drawn distinction between the 
barracking of the Australian 
crowd when Clem Hill was run 
out and the mobbing of a 
referee in a League football 
match. Even in a League 
match it is only the roughest 
portion of the crowd that mobs 
‘the referee, while at Sydney 
much of the barracking came 
from the pavilion. An obvious 
retort to this distinction is that 
barracking has not been un- 
known even in the pavilion at 
Lord’s. The famous ‘‘inci- 
dent” in the university cricket 
match of 1896 led to as much 
hooting from the spectators in 
the pavilion as I ever heard 
from a bank holiday crowd at 
a Notts and Surrey or a York- 
shire and Lancashire match. 


A Question of Authorship. 
—I never could understand 
why certain cricketers and 
athletes should be credited by 
the general public with literary 
qualification which it denies to 
others. I never, for example, 
heard of anyone expressing a 
doubt that Mr. W. J. Ford’s or 
Mr. P. F. Warner’s books are actually written 
by the men whose names they bear. On the 
other hand, for some occult reason the man in 
the street always assumes that Ranji’s /wdilee 
Book of Cricket was written by anyone but 
Ranji. I have heard C. B. Fry, the Master 
of Trinity, and W. J. Ford credited with the 
authorship of that excellent book, but I have 
never heard any competent person give a 
definite reason for this attitude of incredulity 
and suspicion. “Rover” last year declared 
in a London evening paper that it was within 
his personal knowledge that Ranji had written 
every line in the book which purported to 
have come from his pen. This was no mere 
assertion on the part of “ Rover,” who gave 
chapter and verse for all he said. Personaily 
I know nothing of Ranji’s literary qualifica- 
tions, but I see no reason why he should not 
have written his Jubilee book. Given the 
necessary knowledge of the game and a not 
uncommon power of expressing onesel” 
most of the chayters in that book could have 
been written by any fairly well-educated man. 
E. D. Sewell, for example, the Essex cricketer, 
is a comparative novice in journalism, yet his 
articles in the S¢. James’s Gazette are excel- 
lent examples of clear and concise writing. 


The King’s Uniform and Football.—What 
is the rule about admitting soldiers in uniform 
to football matches ? I was certainly under 
the impression that as far as London grounds 
are concerned soldiers and sailors in uniform 
were admitted gratis, but a sergeant in the 
Leinster Regiment writes to tell me that last 
Saturday week he was charged the usual 6d. 
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at the Rangers’ ground at Kensal Rise. This 
certainly seems to have been a short-sighted 
piece of policy, to say the least of it, on the 
part of the management. Anything that en- 
courages sport in the army or navy is to be 
commended ; moreover, many of the profes- 
sional clubs have benefited considerably by 
the services of ex-soldiers. To my mind, 
however, the most important reason for en- 
couraging soldiers and sailors to attend League 
matches is that in the event of a demonstra- 
tion either against the referee or players they 
always range themselves on the side of law 
and order. My correspondent tells me that 
he has always been admitted free at Queen’s 
Club, Fulham, and Tottenham, and expected 
quite naturally that the same courtesy would 
be extended to the King’s uniform at Kensal 
Rise. 


Vivyan will be dropped. The only reason 
given for this assumption is that he missed 
three easy place kicks at Leicester. I believe 
that in the west of England Vivyan has a 
great reputation as a place-kicker, but it was as 
a potential try-getter and not as a place-kicker 
that he was picked for the English team. I 
have seen him play far better than he did last 
Saturday week, but considering that he was 
out of his usual position and playing in a line 
with men who did not in the least understand 
his game it would be most unjust to describe 
him as a failure. Dillon certainly did better 
than was expected while Vivyan did a little 
worse, but if it became necessary to drop one 
of the two men for the match against Ireland 
at Blackheath I should prefer to see Dillon 
eliminated rather than Vivyan. The Welsh 
scribes seemed to be far from satisfied with 


ENGLAND V. WALES AT LEICESTER 
Reaching for the ball 


A Satisfactory Match.—If ever a football 
match was played in which everyone ought to 
be happy it was the England v. Wales match 
at Leicester. The English forwards played 
that forcible, robust game which is the pride 
and delight of the Rugby Union, while their 
half-backs time after time prevented the 
Welsh three-quarters from getting hold of 
the ball. The Welshmen, on the other hand, 
could congratulate themselves on the fact that 
if less robust they were more scientific than 
their opponents. Winfield’s place-kicking 
compared with Vivyan’s and even Gamlin’s 
was the difference between a thoroughbred 
and a ’bus horse. Regarded merely as an 
exciting drama the game was one of the best 
international matches that has ever been 
played, but it proved nothing definitely except 
that England has got an exceedingly good 
lot of forwards and that Wales has probably 
the best full-back in the four countries. Not 
till England meets Ireland and Scotland 
Wales can we know whether the drawn game 
at Leicester was the result of England’s 
improvement or of Wales’s deterioration. I 
imagine that the English forwards will be 
tested more highly by the Irishmen at Black- 
heath than they were at Leicester, and [I 
should not be surprised to see the Scots 
three-quarter line more than a match for 
Gabe, Nicholls, Llewellyn, and Morgan—but 
these thing lie in the lap of the gods. One 
thing, however, is certain ; neither Wales nor 
England on their form at Leicester is within 
measurable distance of the great Scots fifteen 
of three years ago. 


Dissatisfied Critics—It seems absurd 
to assume, as so many of the critics: have 
done, that for the next international match 
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are concerned she is still the predominant 
partner. The international match between 
Scotland and Wales generally produces the 
highest art in football, but it never attracts so 
much notice as the contest between England 
and Scotland. Since 1893 Ireland can show 
much better figures in the international tourna- 
ments than England, but the distressful 
country is generally left out of the reckoning 
by the statistical pundits who at this time 
of the year ,are busy with predictions. Just 
before the Ireland and England match of 
1894 I remember asking a keen football 
enthusiast if he had booked a seat. ‘ No,” 
was his reply, “I am not going ; the Irishmen 
can’t play football.” I am afraid that my 
friend’s reply represents the attitude of a good 
many Englishmen towards Irish footballers 
of the present day, even though the Irishmen 
have proved to demonstration that they can 
play Rugby football a good deal more success- 
fully than England and quite as successfully 
as either Scotland or Wales. As a nation we 
are curiously inconsistent in some respects: 
When the Welshmen beat us we complain of 
their methods being “‘slim,” if not actually 
shady ; when the terrible straightforward 
rushes of the Irish forwards prove too much 
for us we are told that there is no skill in 
Irish football, only sheer brute force. 


A Premium on Physique.— It is un- 
doubtedly a flaw in the Rugby game that 
mere physique is allowed to count so much. 
Even with the developments introduced by 
the Welsh game the /izesse and skill of 
the three-quarters require to be buffered by a 
set of robust forwards. Here and there I 
know there have been instances of light and 
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the performance of their team at Leicester, 
and I have seen the suggestion made in a 
Welsh paper that in the thorough reorganisa- 
tion of the fifteen which will be necessary 
before Scotland and Ireland are met even 
Nicholls will have to go. Amongst English 
footballers a Welsh international football 
team without Gwyn Nicholls is unthinkable. 
The Welsh forward line will undoubtedly 
require reconstruction if Scotland is to be 
beaten, but unless something extraordinary 
happens I should think it is exceedingly un- 
likely that any alteration will be made in the 
three-quarter line. 


The Predominant Partner. — Judged 
merely by the result of the past ten years 
England might almost be regarded as a 
negligible quantity in Rugby international 
football. Yet where Statistics and forecasts 
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WALES AT LEICESTER 


Collared and pushed over the line 


almost fragile men distinguishing themselves 
in Rugby football, but on the whole it is no 
game for men built on the lines of G. O. Smith 
and Needham. I should say that for active 
young Britons between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-three Rugby football is the best 
exercise in the world, but for those who wish to 
prolong their games to middle age Associa- 
tion offers more opportunities. A collision 
with a back of the Kifford type might be a 
serious thing for a man of forty, but for the 
same man to run against one of the Ryans 
would be courting death. Mr. Stoddart once 
told me that his chief reason for retiring from 
football was a growing lack of suppleness. 
He found that it was not so easy for him to 
pick up the ball from the feet of a set of 
rushing forwards, and that it was a more 
difficult matter to fall softly at twenty-eight 
than at eighteen. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


‘The endless variety which is one of the 

chief charms of golf extends even to 
the places over which it is played. In fact 
no small part of the delight of golfing is due 
to the varied character of golf links, an 
advantage not possessed by any other games 
of ball where the arena and its surroundings 
are more or less of a fixed quantity, and that 
not uncommonly far from attractive. But at 
golf one is always in the midst of pure natural 
surroundings. One walks on the natural turf, 
breathes pure air, sees the clear sky, and the 
horizon is not limited by houses or gasometers. 
If you play by the sea you are refreshed by its 
salt breezes and by the sight of it, and if you 
play inland the landscape has its own equal 
charm and the country air is no less pure 
and free. 


hile golf may roughly be divided into 
seaside and inland, there is an infinite 
variety of quality and flavour about each kind. 
The commonest inland golf is played amongst 
trees in some old park where the hazards 
that are natural are bad and those that are 
artificial are seldom good. And yet very 
enjoyable golf is to be had in such places. 
Then there are the inland courses, of which 
Woking and Sunningdale are types, carved 
out of the waste places of the earth to make 
the golfer’s playground and induce him to 
build in the neighbourhood; and very fine 
places they are both for golf and residence. 
But the finest inland golf of allis that played 
on old commons like Mitcham, Berkhamstead, 
Chorley Wood, and Huntercombe. There 
you have immemorial turf, short and springy ; 
trees and other non-golfing hazards are 
absent, and in their place you have gorse, 
roads, ponds and other reasonable obstacles. 
On the commons, too, you get that free 
prospect, the sense of space and distance, 
which is so grateful 
to those who live and 
work in cities. 


Seaside golf is also 

varied in character 
though not perhaps to 
the same extent. There 
is a kind of seaside golf 
that is really inland 
except for the fact that 
it is near the sea; that 
is to say, it has more of 
the characteristics of 
inland golf than of sea- 
side. No. course can 
properly be said to 
afford seaside golf which 
has not a subsoil of sea 
sand, for unless it has 
the hazards and turf and 
the general character of 
the links will miss the 
true seaside flavour. 
Such courses as Hythe, 
Brighton, and Hove, 
charming though they 
are and swept by the Channel breezes, are 
really inland courses near the sea. 


‘The true seaside article lies low by the sea’s 

edge or but a little distance removed 
from it, but it almost invariably lies low and 
is not perched on the tops of cliffs or on the 
downs. It is laid out among the dunes, the 
natural rampart formed by the action of 


the wind and sea on the sand and overgrown 
with bents and grass. There is plenty of 
variety in its configuration. There are hollows 
and hummocks, level places and slopes of 
green sward; there are sierras of high 


dunes to be carried, saharas of sand to be 
avoided, and dreadful bunkers to trap the 
Here and there one gets peeps of 


unskilful. 


GOLF IN SOUTH AFRICA 


A gruesome ‘‘hazard” 


the sea through a gap in the dunes, and every 
now and then there is a putting green set on 
the very margin of the beach within sound of 
the waves. On many real seaside courses 
the range of bents is so high and unbroken 
or the sea is so far away that one never 
gets a glimpse of it the whole way round. 
The proper kind .of place has been well sung 


GOLF AT 


CHATSWORTH 


Lord Elcho putting in match against Earl Howe 


by Mr. John Low in the manner of Walt 
Whitman :— 


Give me to view the flat sea at intervals through the 


breaks in the sand hills, of a light blue colour, calm and 
reposeful, with sails on its surface. 


Give me to see the small larks overhead, their small 
wings incessantly moving, no note unharmonious. 


Perhaps Deal and North Berwick fulfil these 
ideal conditions most nearly. 
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nakes, at least real ones, are not a form of 
golfing hazard met with in this country, 

and the rules of golf contain no information 
as to what the golfer is to do with them if 
they should obstruct his play. But in foreign 
countries, where golfers have often to play 
in stony and rocky places, their sudden ap- 
pearance frequently adds considerably to the 
ordinary excitements of the game. In America 
one course is infested with a species which 
bears the appropriate name of the gophir 
snake, and in India it is no uncommon thing 
for some venomous reptile to take up its 
abode in a player’s bag and scare the caddie 
out of his wits. One player who holeda long 
putt was astonished to see a large snake 


~ emerge from the hole and make off into the 


brushwood. Our picture shows the kind of 
snake the South African golfers have to put 
up with. It is a cobra, about 5 ft. long, 
which was recently killed by a player on the 
new links at Camp’s Bay, Cape Colony. 


M"* H. Ross Coubrough has just published 

in Golf Illustrated his annual statis- 
tics of _rofessional matches and tournaments 
for 190; The year was marked bya great 
increase in the number of such events al- 
though the amount of prize money was less 
than in the preceding year. Altogether about 
£1,800 was played for, of which sum no less 
than £1,250 was won by H. Vardon, J. H. 
Taylor, J. Braid, and A. Herd, all the other 
professionals dividing only £550 between 
them. 


from these facts and figures most golfers 

will p obably agree—first, that £1,800 
is a very small sum to be expended on pro- 
fessional prize money in relation to the 
enormous amount annually spent on the 
game and hardly provides adequate reward 
and encouragement for those who follow it 
professionally ; second, 
that without in the least 
grudging the four leaders 
the actual sums _ they 
won, the prevalent 
system of holding exhi- 
bition matches and 
tournaments where they 
are the exclusive per- 
formers is hardly fair on 
the rank and file of the 
profession, who are 
thereby deprived of any 
opportunity of winning 
two-thirds of the prize 
money actually = sub- 
scribed, 


if: may be said that it 

is a good thing to 
have only one or two 
“plums” in every pro- 
fession so as to make 
the eagerness to win the 
positions all the keener, 
but unless the rank and 
: file are granted more 
Opportunities of matching themselves against 
the leaders they have little chance of acquiring 
the skill and experience necessary to challenge 
their supremacy successfully. The suggestion 
to introduce handicapping into professional 
matches and tournaments would certainly 
obviate the one-sidedness of the present 
system, and it will probably be more heard 
of in the coming season. 
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HOW AMERICA IS DEALING WITH THE GREAT TRAMP QUESTION 


tramp fellowship has been established at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and the holder of the fellowship is Mr. Benjamin 
Marsh, a graduate of Cornell. The tramp question in America is 


even more a pressing evil than the 
question of the unemployed in this coun- 
try, and it is Mr. Marsh’s duty to make 
himself thoroughly familiar with the 
causes and conditions of tramp life and 
to suggest a remedy. Theory in such 
matters is almost useless, and the fellow- 
ship is a travelling one. 

Mr. Marsh studies tramps in the flesh, 
and by constantly mixing with them he 
has acquired their confidence and has 
thus been able to obtain much valuable 
information, The American tramp, he 
says, is for the most part a swindling, 
lying beggar; this is because the public 
of the big cities are too indiscriminately 
charitable. There is, for example, a 
tramp club in Philadelphia, and any 
member of this club can obtain a list of 
the Philadelphia clergymen and philan- 
thropists who make the easiest and most 
profitable prey. He can even learn what 
particular kind of sad story most easily 
moves each person on his list. This 
type of tramp Mr. Marsh considers is 
past reforming, and the only cure is to 
keep him perpetually under lock and 
key. 

On the other hand, there are tramps 
who are not rogues or liars, but only 
vagabonds, They take to this mode of 
life through love of wandering, change, 
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PRESENTING A BEGGING LETTER TO A NEW YORK MERCHANT 


A Tramp Fellowship at Pennsylvania University. 


MR. MARSH, THE TRAMP FELLOW 


Studying the question in a practical way 
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and excitement. These men are not altogether hopeless, and could 
follow the ordinary course ina labour colony where they were given 
plenty of healthy and congenial-work to do and where an attempt 


could be made to instil into them ambi- 
tion and self-respect. On the whole, 
however, Mr. Marsh has come to the 
conclusion that by far the more effectual 
way of stamping out tramps in America 
would be to educate the public to the fact 
that to give money to these men is an 
absolute crime. Should the establishment 
of a tramp fellowship have the effect of 
ridding America of these nuisances a very 
worthy set of men would undoubtedly 
suffer severely. The professional Ameri- 
can joke-writer for the most part draws his 
inspirations from tramp life ; when the 
tramp disappears his occupation will be 
gone. 

The idea of founding a tramp fel- 
lowship originated with a Miss Rich- 
mond, a young American with a singu- 
larly brilliant and original mind. For 
many years Miss Richmond has been 
connected with an American society for 
organising charity, and her experience 
with that society convinced her that the 
whole question of “trampdom” needed | 
scientific study. She laid her views 
before the Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania and convinced him so 
effectively that within a few months he 
not only had established a new fellow- 
ship but had appointed Mr. Marsh as 
the first holder of it. 


CHOPPING WOOD FOR A NIGHT'S LODGING 
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CLAIRETTE. A Short Story by Mrs. M. H. Spielmann. 


he was my French maid. To look at she was tiny and plump, 

gowned in black of faultless cut, showing not a vestige of white. 

Her face resembled a robin’s with its beady eyes, alert and friendly 

look, and she had the same little rapid turn of the head ; and her hair, 

combed high off the forehead, was twisted into a Frenchy knot on 
the top. 

She was a dainty little person, sympathetic, sensible, and devoted, 
with a bright and frequent smile, with fingers as deft as Parisian 
fingers can be and industrious as the ant in Lafontaine. 

While assisting at my toilet she would flit about me as though I 
were a queen bee, stroke and smooth down folds, tug me up at the 
back and pull me down in front, and when I was ready she would 
open wide the door and look me up and down with unaffected pride 
—and madame wondered did she do her credit. 

She was superstitious but religious. She would go to Sunday 
morning mass and then would take one of her occasional peeps at 
our British ways. Yet she found Sundays so ¢77stes—and they used 
to be so gay /@ das / Only a few years before, among her people, 
how she used to laugh and dance to the music of the violin at the 
fétes on those unforgettable Sundays,! Alas ! how grey and dignified 
they were now. 

Otherwise than to church she never cared to go out. She had 
always some excuse for shutting herself up like a nun with her needle 
—that delightful stitching which allowed her thoughts to fly yonder 
where the violin still encouraged the feet of the merry dancers in 
their relief from the week’s grievous toil. 

Now and then her eyes were very red. That was because she 
loved Paul Anatole Baptiste, who was a ferfide. “Ce monsieur” 
lived in the south, where under the shade of the orange trees he kept 
a small but prosperous charcuterie shop. 

Poor Clairette! Why waste good tears on him, whose mind 
reached no further than a do¢ and its use in the business ? 

“He is not worthy of you,” I said. At that there was a toss of 
the head, and I felt her hands tremble as she coiled up my hair. 
* Ah, pour ca, madame /” she said and stopped. 

She evidently did not share my opinion, and Paul Anatole Bap- 
tiste was remembered and cherished in spite of his affections being 
un peu partout. Glad to change the conversation she remarked, in 
reply to an exclamation of mine on the subject of wrinkles, suggested 
by the mirror before me :— 


“Des rides! Madame has no wrinkles. Madame had fa: 
more of them ten years ago when I had the honour to come t 
madame!” I did not argue the point ; her curious politeness startled 
me into dumbness. 

Clairette was most punctual —that is with a twenty minutes 
margin to make her so—and consequently, by bearing that interval 
in mind when I gave my orders, I got everything to the minute 
required ; thus everyone was happy and content and everything 
went like clockwork. 

Her wages were what Englishwomen call high and her savings 
all went. in. obdigations, of which the zzteréts were sent off to the 
aged mother—a sourish old lady—and to the numerous brothers and 
sisters at home, who were more grasping and lazy than is proper. 
She had a don petit ceur had Clairette, they thought, and so they 
traded upon it. 

She had the thrift and practised the little saving devices of the 
petite bourgeoisie. One day when she was darning with miraculous 
precision I remarked approvingly upon her talent for economy in my 
interest. She was gratified at the compliment, but replied with a sad 
little shrug of despair :— 

“Mon Dieu, out, madame. But sometimes I ask myself 
a@ guot bon? 1 make the economies for madame, when, pang / 
Monsieur achéte un tableau!” 

Business papers and the Liste Offictelle would frequently arrive 
to tell her of all the gvos dots which had been won by other people. If 
only she could gain a gros /o¢/ It would make a dod, and the 
world for her would be a less disappointing sort of world, and grey 
England would become a sad, sweet memory. For then she could 
marry and help keep that shop under the orange trees if ce monsieur 
Ze voulait, and madame would come and see how well she could 
bring up a family. 

One ay Clairette was paint A small box had been brought 
for her by hand. It contained flowers from the south, where the 
palms and the lemon trees grow, and amongst them were orange 
blossoms. And—“ Ah mon Dieu! Que madame Simagine /— 
des fleurs a’oranger / et—et——” and a tear jumped out of her eye 
over the lower lid and tumbled in among the flowers. And he who 
had brought them was Paul Anatole Baptiste—and he was waiting to 
know if there was any answer. 
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FOR LOVERS OF DICKENS—AN OLD AND QUAINT GUIDE TO 
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Fashion’s Vagaries.—-The fashion chroni- 
cler’s work is,I dare aver, the hardest and 
most trying of that of any of her sex at this 


particular period of the year. Madame la 
Mode always disappears to a certain extent 
while we are bargaining, and it is practically 
useless to speak of spring modes while our 
minds are set on picking up odds and 
ends at half their price and “feathering our 
nests” so to speak with much-coveted posses- 
sions. Usually, I notice, early spring portents 
induce rather gloomy forebodings‘in the minds 
of the prophets of fashion, and terrible 
“scares” such as the decline of the blouse 
are bruited in the most alarming fashion. So 
far it has been a mere wolf cry, and this 
season we are not even threatened with it. 
If ever the blouse was triumphantly popular 
it is at the present moment, and great pre- 
parations are being made by the “ powers 
that be” for the spring. For morning wear 
we shall still adhere in a great measure to the 
American shirt, and as this has really proved 
itself to be the happy mean between the 
austerity and severity of the English ‘‘lady’s 
shirt” as we first knew it—when it was im- 
possible for any woman who valued her 
personal appearance to take her walks abroad 
without a coat—and the “ fussy ” blouse, it is 
not likely to be relinquished. Linen will be 

very popular again this spring, and _ fine, 

spotted flannels, that lend themselves ad- 

mirably to blouses of this kind, the majority of 

which will be made with deep pleats over the 
shoulders to produce the correct sloping effect, 
the pleats narrowing into the waist. Then 
there is really nothing better than a shantung 
for a blouse of this description as a natural 
silk of this gee washes admirably and looks 
infinitely better after its immersion than it 
would if it had been to the cleaner, besides 
saving the owner one of those items in the 
cleaner’s bill which “mount up” to such an 
alarming sum. 


Stocks.—For this reason I am much 
disposed to recommend the natural rather 
than the dyed shantungs in spite of the 
undoubted beauty of some of the latter, as 
the necessary touch of colour can always 
be introduced in the stock. It is, besides, 
good news to learn that some of the newest 
shantungs are being produced in quite a 
fine weight—really no heavier than a chiffon 
although a good deal more substantial in 
texture—so that they will be qufite seasonable 
wear for midsummer and the dog days. As 
to the stocks the supply will be even greater 
than last year. Embroidered linens are always 
‘* bad to beat,” and these will be seen in great 
variety, some very pretty open-work designs 
in all manner of stitchery being introduced, 
while in addition to these there are plain lace 
stocks which are great favourites for neck 
wear. For the clever worker I would suggest 
taffetas stocks with applications of lace, 
which can be very easily made and are most 
effective. Neither are we going to desert the 
little turn-over linen collars, and the fact that 
our tailor-mades for morning wear will be 


somewhat severe in outline will justify the 
continuance of such an addition throughout 
the spring. 


The Cult of the Tailor-made. — And 
speaking of tailor-mades it is quite clear 
that we are really more than threatened 
basques 


with long this coming spring 


TEA GOWN DE LUXE 


Of pink mousseline trimmed with sable and lace, worn by Mdlle. Thomassin 
in ‘Frere Jacques” at the Vaudeville, Paris 


season. They are not merely bogies to 
frighten us as they have proved on so many 
occasions before, for this time the long 
coat is really to make its appearance in a 
general way and in a plain form with straight 
front. Personally I am rather glad than 
otherwise that we are to have a definite 
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change. It never does to linger too long over 
an existing mode, and we have really been 
quite sentimental on the subject of the bolero, 
which has certainly had a glorious day and 
proved the friend in need to every one of my 
sex. Now that it is really departing from the 
horizon of things modistic—with the exception, 
that is, of the bolero sac, which still remains in 
favour—we must seriously turn our atten- 
tion to the remodelling of such of our 
gowns as may be fashioned after this 
style, and this is an easy enough matter, 
as a concession can be made to Dame 
Fashion in the form of a basque added to 
the belt which gives it the appearance of 
a Russian coat. In the case of the short 
woman it is always a mistake to go to 
extremes in the matter, and a_ short 
basque is infinitely more advisable than a 
long one. Unfortunately, however, it is 
generally the little lady who adopts the 
extreme fashions con amore without the 
smallest reference to her lack of inches. 
It is good to learn, too, that fashion in 
coat sleeves will be fairly moderate, and 
as a matter of fact spring prospects seem 
quite devoid of exaggeration in every way. 
The Louis styles still hold 
good and suggest, of course, 
some very wonderful deve- 
lopments in the matter of 
broderies, while the 1830 
styles show no. signs of 
disappearing. 


Ribbons and Other 
Matters.—I have spoken 
before now of the fancy for 
buttons and, indeed, the 
craze is increasing every day. 
A very smart gown I ex- 
amined in champagne cloth 
boasted a skirt fashioned in 
the double-tiered style and 
box-pleated, each pleat mitred 
and finished with a large 
velvet button, while below 
the mitres were full flounces 
of lace, the bolero sac being 
fashioned in ex- 
actly the same 
style so that the 
sequence was 
maintained 
throughout ; while 
the sleeves were 
carried out with 
two deep fou/s 
finished with a 
flounce of lace. 
As to the fancy for 
bows of ribbon one 
can hardly say too 
much concerning it nowadays. They appear 
on every form of gown both for evening and 
afternoon wear, especially the former, the 
present-day style requiring an almost un- 
precedented number of zwuds to set it off. 
A demi-toilette dress for the Riviera which 
struck me as being particularly fascinating was 
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carried out in pale pink panne with a straight 
Louis XV. corsage, the fastening down the 
front being cleverly concealed under a series 
of bows of a deeper shade of velvet graduating 
from wide to narrow, the large bow at the top 
catching the soft folds of mousseline de soie 
which formed a kind of fichu, while the full 
elbow sleeves were headed with a row of tiny 
bows set on end as it were, just the least bit 
below the shoulder-line. 


Débutantes.—Another method was ex- 
emplified in a beautiful gown for a débutante 
of white linon de soie arranged in three deep 
flounces cut all round into sharp points. The 
whole length of the flounces was decorated 
with graduated ruches of Valenciennes lace, 
and at the base of each point was a long- 
shaped bow of white velvet. The bodice 
carried out the same idea, being composed of 
a deep flounce cut into points and falling over 
a wide velvet ceinture with sleeves to match, 
the corsage being outlined at the top with a 
twisted velvet ribbon caught at intervals with 
white velvet roses. Frankly it was the 
prettiest “first ball” gown that I have ever 
seen, the wearer thereof being a charming 
little blonde with a complexion of milk and 
roses and pale gold hair. I might add that 
a string of Parisian diamond pearls com- 
pleted the exsemble, and at the risk of 
repeating myself I should like to remind my 
readers that pearls are essentially the dédz- 
tante’s “jewels,” and while the “period of 
pearls” lasts she requires no other gems to 
set off her charms. Diamonds are absolutely 
out of place when worn by a girl under twenty- 
one, and in spite of the tendency nowadays to 
adopt handsome jewellery at an early age | 
am convinced that they only add toa young 
wearer’s years just as black velvet might do ; 
flowers are a far more effective adornment, 
A very pretty fashion which is adopted by 
some French girls at the present time for 
evening wear is a band of velvet tied round 
the neck with a little bow in front instead of 
behind ; it is not becoming to everyone,’ but 
for those who it really suits it represents a 
very dainty finish. 


Roses and Lace.—As to the demand for 
roses it is quite unparalleled, and the prettiest 
fashion in which they are introduced at pre- 
sent is in the form of little Empire wreaths 
catching the flounces of the skirt or threaded 
with ribbon, mousseline de soie, or chiffon. 
Wreaths of pale mauve roses in silk and velvet 
heading a deep flounce of point de Venise on 
a gown of ivory-white taffetas, the ends of the 
fichu—which was carried out in lace to corre- 
spond—being run through similar wreaths 
represented another charming gewre. As a 
matter of fact the rose is to be had in all 
shades, the prettiest of all in my own esti- 
mation being those of which the pctals are 
composed of velvet and the centres of thick 
silk, and shading from a soft creamy white up 
to the rich hue of the William Allan Richard- 
son. Lace is so much ex évidence on the 
newest evening gowns that it seems almost 
superfluous to prophesy its continued popu- 
larity throughout the season. One of the 
smartest dinner gowns | have ever seen was 
fashioned of the new parchment-coloured satin 
of exquisite quality, over which was worn a 
kind of open Louis coat made of gold lace 
and in three tiers reaching to the knees, while 
the skirt was finished with a waved flounce 
of the same; in addition there were 
pamfpilles of gold and diamonds dotted over 

* the gown, 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


The Torpedo Toque and the Tricorne.— 
The torpedo-shaped toque is at present high 
in favour in Paris, but my prophetic soul tells 
me that it will by no means extend its popularity 
to our own country. The ordinary English face 
requires quite a different style of head-gear to 
that long, narrow, pointed chapeau which 
somehow suits the French type so_ perfectly. 
I have seen one or two of my countrywomen 
wearing it, and although it was the very “ last 
cry” from Paris neither of them really looked 
well dressed, whereas the tricorne, on the 
contrary, is absolutely ideal wear for those of 
us who were born and bred on this side of 


A SIMPLE TOILETTE 


Of white cloth trimmed with white silk braid, ceinture of gold beads; 
worn by Mdile. Andrée Mery in ‘‘Frere Jacques” 


the Channel. For my own part I am quite 
enthusiastic on the subject of its charms, 
being equally becoming to young and old, 
and am only regretful that it is already being 
copied in cheap materials to such an extent 
that it is doubtful whether it will carry us 
through the spring season. Of course it 
represents the correct head-gear to accompany 
the Louis coat and skirt, and as that style of 
costume appears likely to remain with us for 
some time to come perhaps a satisfactory and 
less easily imitated form of tricorne may be 
evolved which we can adopt without fear of 
coming across it in whatever direction we 
may chance to go. 
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A Temple of Beauty.—The number of 
balls and parties of which one hears all round 
and the number, too, of @ééutantes who are 
to appear in society this season has reminded 
me of a very important matter on which I 
should like to say a word. Most people pay 
a visit to the face masseuse just as they do 
to the coéfeur on such occasions as they may 
wish to make a really successful appearance, 
and the workrooms at Mrs. Pomeroy’s, 29, 
Old Bond Street, suggest a perfect beehive of 
industry when the opening of Parliament takes 
place and when the season draws near. Well, 
what I particularly want to impress upon you 
is the value of the neck treatment on such 
occasions. We all know how efficacious as 
a face masseuse Mrs. Pomeroy is. I went 
through her treatment myself a day or two 
ago. when I was absolutely on the rack 
with a neuralgic headache and came away 
feeling so refreshed and braced up generally — 
that life had all at once begun to be well 
worth living again. The gentle massage, 
the electric treatment, the fragrant showcr 
of the bracing skin tonic like summer rain, 
took away all the pain as if by magic besides 
leaving the. skin firm, cool, and velvety and 
charming away incipient lines, which however 
devoid of vanity one may fancy oneself to be 
represent some of the pin-pricks of existence. 
After the face massage came the neck treat- 
ment, and without going through the process 
again do me let urge upon those whose 
necks are beginning to show the passage of 
time—alas ! it is in the muscles thereabouts 
that the first ugly signs begin—-or who may 

be troubled withs cragginess, redness, 
or—a very common complaint—the 
action of stiff collars or stocks ‘to 
lose no time in paying a visit to 
Mrs. Pomeroy. I know a number of 
veople who are already booking 
appointments for the opening of Par- 
iament-—-wise folk who know the value 
of taking old time by the forelock— 
and who will pay repeated visits 
throughout the season to follow up the 
“cure.” It is interesting to learn that 
in addition to her branches at 39, 
Grafton Street, Dublin ; 35, Bold Street, 
Liverpool; and at 18, Strand Street, 
Cape Town, Mrs. Pomeroy has just 
opened another at 12, Imperial House, 
corner of Pritchard and Eloff streets, 
Johannesburg. 


A Novel Dinner.—A 
very delightful der was 
given only a short while 
ago at which all the guests 
were attired in the most ex- 
quisite of Louis XVI. styles 
with the most elaborate cod/- 
fures typifying that reign 
of extravagant head-dress 
which outdid every period 
before or since in that respect. The table was 
likewise decorated in the true “ Louis” styles, 
and even the costumes of the servants 
partook of the general idea. Some of 
the toilettes were absolutely exquisite, the 
stomachers of the gowns being embroidered 
in real jewels, while strings of pearls were 
twined into the co¢fures, and quaint cameos 
and clasps of elaborate workmanship were 
worn on the wrists with the old-time velvet 
bracelets. The dinner was such a success 
in every way that it is quite safe to prophesy 
it will become the fashion among spring 
entertainments ‘this year to follow a vagrant 
fashion in such respects, DELAMIRA. 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, January 26 and February 9 
Ticket Days, January 27 and February 10 
Settling Days, January 28 and February 11 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


Peace or War.—The most hopeful news—if we ought to hope 
for peace—which I have read for some weeks was a telegram from 
Vienna in last Sunday’s Sunday Special, saying :— 


It appears that up 'to a week ago the Russian diplomatists were absolutely certain 
that they could any moment master the Korean question by making some trifling con- 


WESTERN RAILWAY OF HAVANA, 
AJICONAL BRIDGE 


cession to the Japanese. But’since Tuesday they are undeceived. They have dis- 
‘covered that Japan is determined on getting all her points, if necessary by force ot 
arms. The effect of this awakening has been electric. Consternation best describes 
the feeling of the high Russian officialdom which knows that Russia is caught, when 
just most inadequately prepared, in a struggle that will be pregnant with incalculable 
possibilities. No doubt everything will be attempted to get out of the tmpasse, but the 
fear here is that it is too late. 


Naturally that is the fear—or the hope, according as one views 
the position—but undoubtedly there is less prospect of war if those 
working for peace realise what are the real facts instead of living in a 
“ fools’ paradise ” of gratuitous assumption. 

Personally I feel a good deal of sympathy with those who would 
rather see war at once. I am quite alive to the fact that a sharp 
check now administered to Russian aggression might bring a condi- 
tion of affairs that would enable the historian of the future to say, 
“and the land had rest forty years.” I see all the arguments quite 
clearly, but they do not convince me. 1 am satisfied that if peace 
can be preserved it will be better, not only for this 
generation but for the future as well. 

At the same time it is one thing to hope—ano her 
to expect. : 


My Illustrations.—For my illustrations on this 
page | am again indebted to the kindness of the 
secretary of the Western Railway of Havana, Ltd. 
The first is of a train passing over the Rio Ajiconal 
bridge, and the other is of Rincon (the Corner) 
Station, twenty-two kilometres from Havana, From 
this point the line runs through long rocky cuttings 
full of maidenhair and other graceful native ferns, 
and it was from an ambush in these cuttings that the 
first attack was made on the company’s trains by the 
Cuban insurgents in the early stages of the late war. 


Uruguay.— The latest news from this “ sun-kissed ” 
republic is, I regret to say, very unsatisfactory. 

Up to the middle of last week an impression 
prevailed that the latest revolution was rather a 
‘ put-up job,” the Government having accumulated a 
store of arms and ammunition which they were anxious 


CUBA—TRAIN PASSING OVER THE RIO 
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to utilise ; but I am sorry to say the later advices last week indicated 
that once more the country is in a seriously disturbed state, and 
in fact that on Friday a fiercely-contested battle was fought at 
Nico Perez—only 105 miles from Montevideo. This prevented the 
usual publication by the Central Uruguay Railway Company of the 
traffic returns of the important railways controlled by thim, and | 
hear of serious embarrassment. occasioned by this same revolution 
to other enterprises in the country, in which British capital is all too 
largely interested. 

The time will certainly come when long-suffering creditor nations 
will no longer be restrained by mutual jealousies from inter‘ering in 
a very practical manner with countries which, whilst affecting 
civilisation of a kind, really cultivate chaos as a fine art, 

The portions of the world habitable by white races are rapidly 
getting all too small for the teeming millions of the great colonising 
nations of the world, so that there is no longer the 
abundant space that used to exist as reserves for 
anarchy, : 

If countries like Uruguay and Korea are incapable 
of governing themselves they must be governed by 
other more capable and civilised nations, 

It is “the white man’s burden” ! 

I give on the next page an illustration of the 
Government hospital in Montevideo. People who 
erect handsome buildings like this—with other people’s 
money !—and aspire to the luxuries of railways, tram- 
ways, waterworks, electric light, and such-like con- 
veniences, require to be taught that they cannot be 
allowed to live in anarchy and perpetual insurrection 
like the subjects of their Majesties the Kings Oko 
Jumbo and Ja-Ja. 


The Stock Conversion and Investment Trust.— 
The directors’ report, which last Friday was laid before 
the annual meeting of this highly respectable trust, 
shows how serious has been the loss on inves ments 
in high-class securities. 

Even after taking credit for £75,000 standing to 
general reserve and £20,000, the estimated “ value of 
the goodwill on the company’s conversion business,” 
the report admits that “ the valuation of the company’s 
securities, which are mainly of a high class. . 
shows a depreciation . . . of about 8} per cent. 
on the amount invested.” 


Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation.—Sir Neville Lubbock, 
K.C.M.G., the sub-governor, has been elected governor of this 
venerable insurance corporation—founded in 1720 by royal charter 
—in the place of Mr. H. F. Tiarks, who resigned the governorship 
a short time ago. 


Sweetmeats._-The decrease last week was not as bad as the 
week before—only £272 as against 4990—but unfortunately it és 
another decrease. Week after week and month after month the 
decreases continue, and they now amount to £7,344 for the first 
fifteen weeks of the current year. 

The two new directors are doing their utmost to ascertain exactly 
what are the causes of the utter collapse with which the business is 
threatened. but that is a far easier task than devising a remedy. 


WESTERN RAILWAY OF HAVANA, CUBA—STATION CALLED RINCON, OR “THE 
CORNER” 


Or 
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One thing is moderately certain, and that is that the deeper they 
dive beneath the surface the surer they will become that the principal 
causes of the company’s decline are those detailed in THE TATLER 
of November 25, and that the main difficulty in devising a remedy is 
that the company at present is trying to sit on two stools at once— 
with the usual consequences, 

It is rumoured that there are those in the inner counsels of the 
company who would like to buy the new stool for themselves—az a 
price—and leave the company to struggle along as best it can on its 
old and nearly worn-out stool, 

The following are some of the very plausible arguments which 
can be used in favour of this policy :— 

(1) The company was formed for automatic supply, and has no 
business meddling with the wholesale trade ; 

(2) To bring its existing machines up to date, or get new ones 
that will give value for money, the company wants more working 
capital, and cannot possibly ask the unhappy shareholders to find 
any more ; 

(3) The readiest means of raising money is to sell the factory and 
wholesale. part of the business ; 

(4) This part of the business hangs like a log round the neck of 
the legitimate business of the company. It does not pay, it never 
has paid, and it never will pay ; 

(5) The factory has eaten up so much money, and continues to 
eat up so much, that the company cannot even afford to paint their 
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The strict adherence to an alphabetical arrangement makes it 
a very easy book in which to find what you want in a hurry, pro- 
vided you remember the exact name of the company for which 
you are looking, but a few cross references would be a great im- 
provement where the first word of the name is an adjective or an 
initial. It would also be a great convenience if some distinctive 
colouring or printing on the edges of the leaves distinguished the 
lists of directors, secretaries, and engineers from the main portion of 
the work. One of the notable features of the book is the excellent 
series of sketch maps and statistics. It also contains a useful glos- 
sary, whilst an admirable introduction is afforded by Mr. J. W. 
Broomhead’s article on ‘The Year’s Mining,” reviewing the more 
important developments in connection with the mining industry all 
over the world. 


MATHIESON’S HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES (/. C. Mathieson 
and Sons. 2s. 6d.).—The 1904 edition of this indispensable set of 
tables seems as reasonably clear and accurate as usual. After some 
search almost the only blemishes I can detect are that the Barrow 
Hematite Steel Company’s second preference shares are still de- 
scribed as simply 6 per cents. instead of 63 per cents. (with further 
contingent rights), and that last year’s dividends paid by the Sweet- 
meat Automatic Company (Is., Is., and 6d., or altogether 123 per cent. 
per annum) are given (on page 43) as 20, 20, andio, This means, no 
doubt, that the first 1s. was a guarter’s dividend at the vate of 20 per 
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automatic machines, which daily get more dingy, squalid, and 
unattractive. 

The principal reply to these arguments is that it is all a matter of 
price. Ata price it would doubtless be better for the company to 
‘cut its loss ” and sell the factory, but it is under no obligation to 
throw away a valuable asset at a mere wreckage price, and rather 
than do so it would be far better for the shareholders to go without 
dividends for a few years, and accumulate out of earnings whatever 
further working capital may be required. 


REVIEWS 


THE MINING YEAR BOOK (/ixancial Times. 15s. net)—The 1904 
edition of this useful work maintains the high standard established 
by its previous editions. 1 have subjected it to several severe tests, 
and I can hardly say I have detected an actual mistake, except such 
slight things as the change of the address of a director, or an imper- 
fect description of a property, ¢.g., the property of the Barrow Hema- 
tite Steel Company is thus described : ‘‘ Barrow Colliery, Barnsley ; 
iron ore mines; iron and steel works.” Now it would have been 
better to have made it plain that, though the company’s colliery is 
near Barnsley, its iron ore mines and iron and steel works are at 
and near Barrow-in-Furness. 
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cent. per annum, the second ditto, and the 6d. a quarter’s dividend 
at the rate of Io per cent. per annum; but the way it is entered 
might mislead anyone not knowing the facts. 

I also see that a note on page 47 says that the Welsbach 
Company has been “reconstructed.” This is not quite accurate. 
Its capital has been reduced and rearranged, but there has been no 
reconstruction, 

The Union of London and Smiths Bank is sometimes so 
described, and sometimes as the Union Bank of London—the name 
before the amalgamation with Smith, Payne and Smiths. 

Considering the mass of facts, figures, and names involved, it is 
wonderful that I should have been unable to detect any larger 
mistakes than these. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesday 
in each month 


Luxor.—Better not buy yet; I think they will go cheaper. 

L. M. P.—I think you might average. Though very depressed now, the stocks are 
sound, and sooner or later will recover part of the fall. 

Varieties.—They pay well now, but, as they depend on fashion and are mere 
luxuries they might suffer severely in really bad times. 


